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THE EROTIC ELEMENT IN THE SENSE OF GUILT. 
By Dr. J. Marcinowski, Bad Heilbrun, Ob. Bayern. 


In every variety of neurosis, irrespective of whether it is pre- 
eminently of the type of apprehensions, or if it consists of com- 
pulsive ideas, or manifests itself in hysterical conversions or 
in character twists, we inevitably encounter the problem of the 
feeling of guilt. If Freud is right in asserting that repression 
is the basis of all the neuroses—and he is right—then guwilt is 
the motive power in all the neuroses, because guilt is the motive 
power for repression. If there were no guilt, there would be 
no psychic balance in peril and to be preserved, and then there 
would be no occasion for repression. Here then we have cause 
enough to go into the minutest details in clearing up the concept 
of guilt. 

If a person is asked under what circumstances he gets a feel- 
ing of guilt, he usually answers: “Oh, that’s simple; when- 
ever I do anything I should not do.” Such a person really does 
not know what guilt is, for it is easy enough to show him how 
little tenable such a conception is. If, in this investigation, we 
are going to depend on the particular kind of guilty behavior 
one has been guilty of, we shall never get to an understanding 
of the subject. I shall, first of all, prove this. I shall therefore 
call your attention to an instance of behavior which would be 
considered mean and injurious from the general human and 
decent viewpoints. But suppose it was done to one who was 
genuinely hated as an enemy and an opponent? What would be 
the result? Certainly not a feeling of guilt, certainly not in a 
simple primitive person. We shall soon come to the considera- 
tion of the exceptions furnished by a fundamentally ethical con- 
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demnation. But in simple cases there is a sense of satisfac- 
tion, a delight in the injury done, anything but a sense of guilt. 
(Unless the action was carried out unfairly, contrary to rules, 
but this has nothing to do with the fact of our having succeeded 
in injuring the opponent.) 

Let us now assume that the forbidden action happened with 
reference to a person in a situation of authority whom we fear. 
Here, too, there will not be a genuine feeling of guilt. There 
will be fear of the possible consequences, and I may grant that 
a kind of ally-conscience is set astir with the consciousness of 
having done something forbidden. In connection with most for- 
bidden things there is usually the idea that it was wrong to for- 
bid it. Our behavior will then be dictated by the need to with- 
draw oneself from some painful consequences, 7. e., not to get 
caught. If we succeed in this we merrily wag our tail, are 
happy at heart, and determine next time to do the thing even 
more cunningly. Of a genuine feeling of guilt there is not 
the slightest hint. Here, too, there is rather a mild kind of 
satisfaction and a consciousness of a successful stroke, for the 
feared authority always has something of the hated opponent 
and enemy about him. 

But the situation is different when our behavior stands in 
some sort of relationship to one we love; more correctly, to 
one by whom we wish to be loved, whose love concerns us a 
great deal. That changes the whole picture, and even the slight- 
est suggestion suffices to evoke a decided feeling of guilt and 
fear—guilt and fear always go together and are almost identical. 
We cannot bear the thought of being other than the beloved 
person would love us to be. Guilt-fear is therefore the feeling 
accompanying an imperilled love relationship, a love relation- 
ship of an infantile nature (inasmuch as we do not love but 
wish to be loved). It is as if we lived by the esteem and respect 
of such a personality, such a mother, such a father, and accord- 
ingly our behavior will be wholly different. The unbearable- 
ness of the idea of not being worthy of love results not in the 
effort to hide the traces of our conduct, but, on the contrary, 
everything impels to some sort of “sanatio” [healing]. If the 
tension becomes unbearable we fall on our knee, bury our head 
in the lap of our beloved: “I have done so-and-so; I am capable 
of such misconduct. Punish me; kill me, for all I care, but 
love me again! Do not banish me from your sight!” So, then, 
a need for confession manifests itself, a compulsion to confes- 
sion, not an attempt to escape just punishment for wrongdoing. 

What then decides? Not my actions, not my attitude, but the 
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persons against whom I had transgressed. A transgression that 
is considered a successful stroke with respect to an enemy, and 
what amounts to the same thing with respect to an authorita- 


tive power, is considered a deadly transgression with respect 
to one we love. 


Of course, these things are not sharply defined in the child’s 
mind; fear of punishment and guilt-fear are confused, because 
the beloved person is frequently also the feared authority. And 
thus our attitude and our feelings oscillate to and fro and scin- 
tillate in both colors. That may be the reason why the matter 
is so perplexing. Examining it more carefully we realize some- 
thing else. How often has it struck us that feelings of guilt 
seem to be illogical, that we reproach ourselves for thoughts 
and impulses that have entered our minds and for which we 
do not feel responsible; yea, that we attribute the feeling of 
guilt to personal traits which certainly cannot be considered the 
responsible agents. But with the above key in our hand the 
whole thing at once becomes logical. For if it is true that guilt- 
fear is the feeling accompanying an imperilled love relationship, 
if it is true that guilt-fear arises in connection with a conscious- 
ness that I am somehow worthy of love, why then my exchange 
value as a love-object may just as well have been forfeited by 
some mean action for which I am as little responsible as for 
qualities (traits) for which I am really not responsible. Feel- 
ings of guilt are therefore—and now the title of this essay be- 
comes clear—an erotic problem and not a matter of morality. 


Let us consider further how all this develops. Let us enlarge 
the concept of the beloved person as a single individual so as 
to mean the group. The necessity of being loved becomes en- 
larged to a similar necessity of being loved by the family, the 
clan, the caste, the class, the station, and, finally, to the estima- 
tion in which I am held by my people and, ultimately, by man- 
kind as a whole. The obligation to be lovable gets converted 
into the impersonal and becomes an ethical principle. Now it 
may of course happen that feelings of guilt occur even there 
where under simple, primitive conditions they are still wanting, 
namely, in the case of a vicious attitude towards a hated oppo- 
nent, as I mentioned at the beginning. 

But the sense of guilt may also assume a religious character. 
From the father, for example, there is developed the image of 
God the Father, and innocence becomes the emblem of Godli- 
ness. But is it any the less an erotic problem? I do not think so. 

If we attempt to make these thoughts bear fruit in our daily 
work with invalids, we shall be astonished to find how fruit- 
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ful it will prove here too to trace our emotional disturbances 
back to their erotic roots. Let us therefore hold fast to our 
results: feelings of guilt, guilt-fear, and therewith all fear is 
basically always the feeling accompanying an imperilled love- 
relationship, be it such directly or in a transference situation. 
That is why we also distinguish between morality and decency. 
Morality is a dependence on others; it is heteronomy; it is the 
feeling of being responsible to others; but decency (“Sittlich- 
keit’”’) is a free, self-determined, self-begotten and well-adjusted 
personality of an autonomic structure and knows only one re- 
sponsibility: to oneself, and the standard by which it is measured 
reads: You must be able to stand up before yourself, before 
the judge in your own bosom, before the God in yourself! 
(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 


A CASE OF PARANOIA. 


Treated by the Psycho-analytic and Psycho-synthetic Methods. 
By A. Maeper, M. D., Ziirich, Switzerland. 
(A Lecture delivered before the Swiss Neurological Association.) 

In the following pages I shall sketch briefly a case of paranoia 
which I treated by the psycho-analytic and psycho-synthetic 
methods. The case is by no means typical, inasmuch as the 
patient was cured in four sessions of one hour each. But it 
is therefore well adapted for teaching purposes and for the illus- 
tration of the application of psychology to medical practise. It 
also enables me to illustrate the application of the psycho-analytic 
and synthetic methods in actual practise. 

I have chosen a fresh case of paranoia; it is of interest because 
it throws a new light on the possibility of curing cases which 
had hitherto been considered incurable. And as I have already 
said, this particular case lends itself to a brief description be- 
cause of the short duration of the treatment. This successful 
and thoroughly atypical treatment is to be attributed to a number 
of favorable factors. The patient had a successful career, he 
possesses great energy, is a self-made man in the best sense 
of the word, is intelligent and has decided intellectual plasticity 
notwithstanding his forty years of life. Furthermore, he is 
quite disgusted at having been treated unsuccessfully for fully 
fifteen years; recently he had been advised to come to me for 
treatment, and he was therefore favorably inclined to me when 
he came. 

On presenting himself to me, he handed me a letter from 
which I quote the following: 

“I’m an official, forty years old, married fifteen years, and 
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- have two children, aged twelve and fourteen years, respectively ; 
the children are in good health; my height is about 163 cm. and 
my weight about ninety kilograms, About eleven years ago I 
was operated upon because of an improperly diagnosed or im- 
properly treated catarrh of the stomach and the intestines; the 
appendix was removed at the same time. After the long median 
incision had healed, it suddenly one day began to suppurate 
again, and it was months before the wound was completely 
healed. If I remember rightly, my nervousness began in my 
twenty-fifth year. I have tried all sorts of treatments at num- 
bers of sanitaria, but have had no success. At present I’m being 
treated by a stomach specialist who says I’m suffering from 
hyperacidity. Inasmuch as I have been following his directions 
and regimen for months without results, I must conclude that 
I could have spent my money to better purpose. 

“T suffer from continued pains in the head, noises in the ears, 
rumblings of gas, a feeling of dizziness, fatigue and cardiac con- 
striction. Though my sleep is not refreshing, I’m sleeping better 
of late than formely. Because of these irritations I do a good 
deal of brooding and have become very pessimistic. I cannot 
think logically any more; one thought chases another, and the 
attempt to think causes me pain; I suffer from an unendurable 
fearfulness and see my future in the darkest colors, though I 
try very hard not todo so. 

“T think I have told you enough and shall not tax your patience 
any more. Your experience must teach you that I could speak 
of thousands of other matters, but I must not bore you. What 
I want to know is whether, from the above description, you can 
say that such a hypochondriac as I can ever be cured.” 

From the patient’s report, a diagnosis of paranoia is not 
warranted. He had discreetly refrained from mentioning his 
chief conflict, therein acting like a genuine paranoiac. He was 
beginning to entertain ideas of persecution with reference to 
his chief: “they want to demote me.” He also has ideas of 
superiority. The analysis began with a discussion of his chief 
and in two hours the delusional system was in ruins. If time 
will permit, I shall read you the minutes of those two hours later 
on and give you a report of those two sessions; at present I shall 
give you only an insight into the physician’s analytical and educa- 
tional work and show you how the cure proceeds. I must also 
refrain from giving you the analytical explanation of his ner- 
vous bodily symptoms (cardiac attacks, etc). I shall mention 
only the patient’s behavior in the sanatorium: he is extremely 
non-communicative, is inaccessible and looks like the typical in- 
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trovert; he is restless and apprehensive. One gets the impres- 
sion that he is a very sick man; he looks very tense and as if 
he were on the verge of an outbreak. The first question that 
confronts us is whether we are dealing with a case of paranoia 
or a paranoid form of dementia precox. The patient’s emotional 
attitude establishes the diagnosis to be paranoia. We shall now 
discuss his psychological situation and point out the course the 
malady took. 

The patient is forty years old. His vocation does not content 
him. He is tired of everything, disgusted and in a critical 
state. But for his desire to do everything for his children he 
would commit suicide. 

Session 1—(What is your main worry?) I am very de- 
pressed and downcast, afraid of the future; I’m afraid of 
being dismissed; my position pays well and I must keep it 
for at least another eight or ten years, so that I may give my 
children the education I plan for them. What happens after 
that I do not care. (How do you like your job?) Very much; 
I’m the bookkeeper in a large establishment and am very effi- 
cient. But for the past year I haven’t enjoyed my work and 
have felt uncomfortable there. (Why?) A colleague annoys 
me, although his work is not the same as mine. (Then he is 
not a rival?) No, but he is the manager’s favorite; I can hardly 
put up with it any longer; the manager is, it is true, friendly 
with me but he spends hours every evening discussing the work 
with my colleague, and I am sure that their relations are not of 
a purely business nature, but personal. It bothers me a great 
deal; I feel that I’m being discriminated against. I have worked 
there for five years and always got on well with the manager. 
He said that my colleague has a great deal of go in him; I’m 
rather slow. The manager too is a lively, alert and energetic 
person. Such people always had an uncanny effect on me. 
(Why?) I always have that peculiar feeling about my asso- 
ciates; I have known the manager about nine years—I worked 
for him in another position. I distrust such brutal persons. A 
year ago the former manager was discharged; he was not a 
shining light but discharged his duties satisfactorily; and now 
they want to get rid of me. The former manager told me that 
complaints against me had been lodged with the president; an- 
other employe also thinks that they want to get rid of him. 
Since then I’m greatly depressed and very unhappy. Last year 
I had a slight disagreement with the manager. He had promised 
me a contract for five years but did not deliver it; then I went 
to the management about the matter and got my contract. 
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(So then you are assured for five years?) Yes, but one can 
never be sure about these things, and then I may be too old to 
get a desirable position. The manager said such things can be 
forgiven but never wholly forgotten. (I see that you feel keenly 
about this matter and seem to be convinced, although the facts 
are not sufficient to warrant your attitude——He is interested in 
what I am saying but is mistrustful—You are really jealous?) 
Yes, (But you have no reason to be so. Your superior’s be- 
havior is friendly and correct even though somewhat imper- 
sonal.) He is a very good chief, popular, energetic and com- 
petent. (I know him personally—vYou expect more from him 
than he can give.) Possibly. (This craving must emanate from 
another source. How were your previous chiefs?) I got on 
very well with them. (Have you had any experiences with forci- 
ble persons?) Yes; my first chief, with whom I worked for 
five years, was terrible; no one seemed to be able to please him. 
I was the only one who stayed with him so long; finally we also 
failed to agree. So then that was the first experience of how 
badly one may be treated notwithstanding good work and zeal. 
Then I explained to him the power of early experiences in shap- 
ing the present—the significance of childhood impressions. What 
kind of a man was your father?) He died when I was a year 
old; then I lived with my mother till I was thirteen. I was an 
only child. She was very unhappy, depressed by her responsi- 
bilities ; at} night she was always very tired and incapable of doing 
anything. It was difficult to get suitable work. Then she got 
married again, which she should not have done after waiting 
thirteen years. I never obeyed my stepfather; he was not bad 
but distant. A year later my mother died and I went to my 
grandmother with whom I lived one year. Then I went to live 
with a very ill-tempered uncle who made a servant of me and 
had me take care of the children, besides subjecting me to strict 
discipline. One night I ran away from his home. (So then, 
you have never had a father’s guidance, never had an example?) 
Never; I have desired it and longed for it. My father con- 
fessors too have disappointed me—either they read me a lecture, 
mere theory, or they threatened me with hell. They didn’t help 
me. Then I began to search and read a great deal. (What?) 
The lives of Bismarck, Moltke, Napoleon. I tried to strengthen 
my will-power and my personality. Read Feuchtersleben and 
Dubois. Then I tried to commit something to memory every 
morning. (Now I understand what you were seeking for: 
you’re trying to find the father in the manager. But he is not 
the father you are seeking for—such a father does not exist. 
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You are forty years old and must yourself be a father and not 
seek for one outside of yourself. This support you must find 
within yourselfi—only when you have done that will you find 
stability and satisfaction. Your striving was not in vain; it was 
only misdirected; your experience will be of value to you some 
day. Now you must find the direction. You have the power 
but must develop it—He looks greatly relieved and somewhat 
moved.) Now I understand whom I have been seeking; I’m 
still a boy. (The patient is visibly calmer and convinced—he 
has understood; his facial expression is more peaceful and he 
squeezes my hand warmly. Then he comes back to ask when 
he is to come again, although I had told him when. This was 
evidently a symptomatic action and was an indication of father 
transference.) 

Session 2.—He enters calmly, confidently and more self-as- 
sured. His eyes are brighter and he looks less introverted. He 
has been feeling better but his head feels heavy, especially in 
the morning. Yesterday he had cardiac anxiety again. (I ex- 
plain to him that the heavy feeling in his head is organic and is 
due to excessive alkalinity ; I emphasize the importance of physi- 
cal exercise, long walks, and explain the advantages of cold 
douches. I also tell him that the heavy feeling in his head is 
the aftermath to bad dreams and is a kind of fatigue besides 
signifying a repudiation of the waking state—of the necessity 
for adapting himself to realities. If he will accept his symptoms 
and understand them, they will gradually disappear.) I have no 
palpitations, only an uneasiness. If my wife lays her hand on 
the region of my heart, that soothes me. I go to bed before 
her and wait for her anxiously. (This is a mother transference 
—the soothing mother.) Our relations are very good; we have 
no disagreements. My wife is very self-sacrificing; she thinks 
only of me and the children; she never thinks of herself. Al- 
though she is always sickly, she never neglects us. (What do 
you contribute?) Money, supplies; I have only one aim—to 
educate the children—and then I can die. (What do you con- 
tribute to your wife ?—He is sullen—he is the receptive one, like 
a child that is always taking from its mother.) His wife has 
several times told him that he is an egoist. He shows this even 
in his discontent with his chief who has always treated him and 
paid him fairly. He wants him as a father, personally; he is 
jealous. He is only an egoistic child. It had often occurred to 
him that he lacked manly qualities and had often asked himself 
what he really was. He was tender-hearted, easily dejected, 
easily crushed and looked aslant at everyone. (And yet you 
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read the lives of Napoleon and Moltke and tried to find a 
father in your confessor! Exercises in will-power. He must 
help his wife. I explained to him the evolution of woman in 
marriage, her functions as a wife and as a mother; in his case 
his wife functions as the mother—that is why he is not a 
man, only a son.) 

(What about your sexual life?) In the last ten years his 
potency has greatly diminished, he has no interest in his wife 
but his fantasies are still sensual. (I advise him to read J. Mil- 
ler’s Frauenfrage.) His wife too is indifferent and is glad if 
he leaves her alone; she has pain during coitus; she never had 
great sexual desires. (Your mother?) She was always alone, 
depressed. I was sorry for her and subsequently for myself. 
I found my wife through a marriage advertisement. (That 
was her secret. The patient manifests a certain restlessness.) 
At first I treated it as a joke but finally the matter became serious. 
Before our marriage we had religious squabbles, but finally this 
matter was disposed of. In a previous engagement I had not 
made good, I wasn’t sufficiently aggressive. 

Session 3.—He is still afraid of life, especially of the future. 
That is really his chief difficulty, although he has not yet men- 
tioned it. He has no confidence, only mistrust. He had slept 
very badly, has had palpitation and restlessness since Sunday 
evening. (Oct. 12th.) Sunday he had gone on an excursion 
with another patient (though I had warned him against it) and 
had ascended the Uetliberg in forty minutes; when they got 
to the top he was dizzy. He always walks very fast, even with 
his wife; he is never at his ease—he is always in a rush as 
if he feared to miss something. He cannot take things easy. 
He had gone to the Odeon and had taken two black coffees (con- 
trary to my directions) and was in an unhappy frame of mind. 
In order that he might reduce in weight he had wished to return 
to the sanitarium after supper, but had yielded to his tempter 
and had gone to the Odeon. 

In the evening he thought of religious matters; he would 
like to be a Catholic again but cannot persuade himself to take 
the step. Their rules and regulations are so nonsensical. The 
thought of having to go to mass every Sunday revolts him. All 
sorts of things excite him. He slept very badly that night and 
had palpitation. (I remind him of his pledges. Again you ran 
ahead and left your companion behind. Where is your judg- 
ment?) He has discovered herein that he never had any friends 
because he demands everything of them. As soon as anything 
displeases him, no matter how trifling it may be, he breaks off 
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the friendship. He has never given himself to his friends, but 
he wants them to give themselves to him on his terms. (Here 
again we see his egoism, his lack of consideration for others. 
You were an only child. Later on your wife, too, spoiled you. 
You had no brothers or sisters to bring you down from your 
high horse.) Yes, he was always domineering. I must have 
my way, even if I have to use brute force. I made it a rule 
to commit all good books to memory. Day by day I committed 
seventy-eight pages of Faust to memory and pages from books 
on the art of training the will. I rose at four or five in the 
morning, drank a cup of coffee and began to read, though my 
wife was angry at it. (You were determined to have your way.) 
At home everything is as I want it; I’m not loud, but everything 
dances to my music. (You are a tyrant in a mask.) Yes, I 
decide on something and things must be as I want them. (But 
things do not happen as you wish them. You forget the most 
important thing, even though your efforts are the expression of 
your power and your good intentions; you do not take realities 
into consideration; you have no respect for others; you want to 
subordinate the world to your will.) Yes, that’s so. (That 
is a source of your weakness and your failures.) That may very 
well be. (You play the role of God—you know your own objec- 
tions against religion, etc.) True, I accept things with difficulty; 
I am a striver, but do not strive in the right direction. 


(As I have already told you, you really miss the father, but 
not a bodily father, for he is no longer to be found; you lack 
a respect for what takes the father’s place in the adult, namely, 
law, the recognition of the necessity for order within and with- 
out. You want to be superior to the natural course of events. 
You want to bridge the gap with one leap and to enforce what 
must come slowly by processes of growth and evolution. You 
make yourself superior to father, God, the laws of nature, law 
and order. You want to live without them. That is why you 
are weak and afraid of life. You have no stability.) True, 
that is why I have no real religion any more and seek without 
finding. (Religion means an alliance with God; this alliance 
you lack—you stand alone, without friends, without bonds, re- 
mote from the world, just as the child knows only its mother 
and rejects what does not suit it.) Yes, I act big and play 
the master—my wife has often told me that. 

(I refer to his ambition for his children.) I have sought refuge 
in my books but they have given me very little comfort. (You 
have regarded books as a source of power, but they are only 
stimuli to find oneself, to free one’s own powers and to ignore 
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others.) I understand; it is so, it must come to pass. (Surely, 
you don’t think that this will happen in a short time. I can only 
show you the way. Your life will create and shape them; your 
difficulties will make you grow and ripen.) My religion causes 
me difficulties. What am I to do about it? I feel that my re- 
ligion is the right one, although I also like Protestantism. Two 
of my sisters-in-law are Protestants and we often discuss the 
subject. They are both happily married. (Time will prove 
what is the correct religion for you; first you must search within 
yourself. So long as you have not found the father within your- 
self you will be wandering about in externalities—see only con- 
tradictions. The form doesn’t matter—that depends on one’s 
education, surroundings and environmental influences; the rest 
comes gradually by itself. Patient departs calmly and in a 
clearer frame of mind.) 


Session 4.—His head is still somewhat cloudy, although some- 
times it is clearer, especially after the analysis. He is quite 
cheerful and is confident that he will be well. (Don’t be too 
optimistic! Don’t follow your old habit of saying that things 
must go well—things will go as you make them. Concentrate 
on your goal: that you will mature and try to catch up in your 
development; contentment will follow but should not be your 
primary aim.) I shall certainly avoid the old way; I'll do my 
best. The future doesn’t worry me any more. [I shall under- 
stand my chief better and shall speak to him when opportunity 
offers. If he thinks that I cannot make good where I am I shall 
ask him for an inferior position. I’m not so old and can work 
my way up. I shall begin modestly and shall try to adapt myself. 

Yesterday I was fearful for a few minutes. (You will un- 
doubtedly have recurrences, but that will mean every time that 
you have taken a wrong mental attitude. Watch yourself!) 
Physically I am all right; my dyspepsia is gone and I have al- 
most no symptoms. (Why did you swallow air?) I was heavy 
at heart—palpitation. I got attacks at night, flew into a frightful 
passion, then I’d awake frightened and was deadly afraid, and 
compelled to swallow air. I could not do otherwise, though the 
doctors advised me against it. (Those are indications of self- 
torture; they occur as a means of provoking heart symptoms. 
Self-torture is an expression of a wrong attitude to something. 
The tyrant tortures himself. Here we have a remarkable ex- 
ample of nature’s justice. After every transgression there comes 
retribution, a kind of biological conscience. The matter began 
three or four years ago, about the time when the chief began 
to take a special interest in his work. On another occasion I 
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learned that the patient’s sexual fantasies began to trouble him 
about that time. Another addition to our last interview: Let 
the law of evolution prevail.) Formerly I used to say proudly: 
man can do what he wills. I even nailed that upon the wall, 
but it is not true; I was in error. 

The luxuriance of sensual regression owed its origin to a dam- 
ming up in certain stages of his development. He was sexually 
a little man, but he was not really a husband or father. He did 
not strive to exercise his functions which were still in the germ 
in him; his impulse-life which consists of sexual fantasies will 
take another, a purposeful, a natural course.) 


igs 


SYSTEMATIC .DESCRIPTION OF HIS PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC EVOLUTION 


Our patient’s evolution had been interesting; from a mere 
laborer he had risen to the rank of an independent official in a 
large establishment. He is undoubtedly possessed of power, but 
his psychic balance has suffered. Superficial observation would 
content itself with the statement that he was overworked, but that 
would not really describe his condition. He had become a genu- 
ine neurasthenic and hypochondriac, and his physicians were un- 
able to help him. In the last year his malady has taken on a 
psychotic character, with ideas of reference which gradually be- 
came organized as delusions of persecution. He himself has the 
feeling that these stupid ideas have become stronger and more 
disturbing; “they had almost knocked me out,” as he said after 
his treatment. During our first session his affect-retention made 
an almost uncanny impression. My first thought at the time 
was: Paranoia. 

What have we learned from our patient’s psycho-analysis? 

This ambitious and industrious man, notwithstanding his cor- 
pulence and bullneck, is disorganized and without stability. He 
is a man whose development has been one-sided; he is not a 
genuine, a complete man, but we have a great deal to show that 
he has the qualifications for one, psychically as well as physically. 
We see, first, his attitude towards his wife, then to his occu- 
pation and, finally, to life in general. At home he is a ruler, 
has his will and is a tyrant; notwithstanding this, he is extremely 
dependent upon his wife; she takes care of him as if he were a 
son, pacifies him and magically banishes his cardiac anxiety by 
merely laying her hand upon his breast. She sacrifices herself 
as mothers do, There is no psychic contact between them, and in 
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the course of years they have become physical strangers; she 
is tired, wants to have nothing to do with sex, suffers from a 
(functional) woman’s disease, and they almost never see each 
other. He gets up before five o’clock in the morning, reads, goes 
through his exercises; does not come home for lunch; at supper 
he is so tired that he at once goes to bed while his wife continues 
to do her housework. Sunday he reads. He really gives his 
wife nothing of himself. To his children he is nothing; they 
hardly see him. All they know of him is that he works very 
hard and that he is sick. He makes it possible for them to 
study and wants them to become something. 

That is how he looks upon his role as father and husband. 
His burning ambition has not been fulfilled by his career nor by 
the mass of knowledge that he has accumulated. He did not 
realize that he was this kind of man; he had hitherto thought 
of himself as a very decent and considerate father and husband. 
The realization of the truth came to him only in the treatment; 
let us rather say that during the treatment this realization en- 
tered his consciousness. Towards his wife he takes the attitude 
of an egotistic tyrannical child; the whole thing looks like a repe- 
tition of the situation which prevailed in childhood. He was 
the only child of a harrassed and self-sacrificing mother, and had 
never known what it was to have a father. He is in a similar 
situation now. What is his real attitude towards his wife? 

He suffers greatly from excessive sexual fantasies which have 
become more and more numerous and complicated as his es- 
trangement from his wife increased. With her he is almost 
impotent; he has desires for other women but only sensually. 
We have then here, too, a one-sided development, a kind of ar- 
rested development. When he beholds a Melusina he sees only 
the lower half of the body, the tail part, exactly as so many 
realistic novelists do, and is blind to the upper half, the womanly 
part. The share of libido which ought to be spiritualized, sub- 
limated, in order to gain the woman’s respect and to establish 
psychic contact with her, is still dammed up and at a low level 
of development and thus tends to beget sexual fantasies. 

A significant aspect of his masculinity is still wanting and is 
waiting for development. (Herein lies the deeper and final mean- 
ing of the sensual fantasies and the the quest for transference, 
which we note in these patients; they instinctively seek for a 
love which will develop them—but they get stuck on the way.) 
In this connection we have to study his psychic impotence. The 
organism fights, as it were, against the urgings of worthless 
sexual fantasies which might become dangerous by their realiza- 
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tion. A psychic impotence serves as a warning, it obstructs the 
road; it says: Danger! No trespassing! In this connection I 
may mention the patient’s phobias, especially a fear of snakes 
and worms. 

We shall soon speak of the causes of his arrested develop- 
ment. Before his marriage our patient had not developed to adult 
manhood in his relations to women. Nor did he succeed in this 
in his marriage, inasmuch as he had gradually transformed his 
wife into a harrassed and self-sacrificing mother whom one can 
dominate. His wife had really developed only maternally and 
not in the direction of womanhood; she was, therefore, incapable 
of winning her husband’s full esteem as a complete woman. (This 
is another aspect of his impotence. Probably she lacked those 
favorable charms in her childhood which helped to bring about 
an integral psychic development.) The result in this marriage 
is that husband and wife fit each other as a key does a lock, 
but the key in this instance is a son and not a husband, whereas 
the lock is a mother and not a wife. They inhibit each other 
and help to put each other in the wrong attitude. It is also 
worthy of repetition that he married her through a joking ad- 
vertisement after having passed through an unhappy love affair. 

The situation is clear, and so is the road we have to travel. 
Hitherto the patient has received only insight, a profounder self- 
knowledge; he is inhibited and developed one-sidedly. The cure 
will consist in a process of after-development. Hitherto he has 
only taken from his wife, taken such things as a son takes from 
his mother; now he must pass through a phase in which he will 
strive to give himself. He must arrange his daily affairs differ- 
ently so that he will be in his wife’s company more, and he must 
not devote all his free time to his books; he will have to take 
a greater interest in her and tell her of the thingsi he has learned 
about himself, especially from his analysis, so that his wife may 
prove helpful to him. He must try and prove helpful to her. 
As soon as he stops treating his wife as a mere housekeeper 
he will discover that the neglected woman will thaw and he will 
find new values in her, new feelings will arise in them both, and 
the new life will have been begun. He who had hitherto known 
only the nervous mother and the prostitute will discover the com- 
plete woman. Therein lies the possibility of curing his impotence 
and controlling the sexual relations between himself and his 
wife. In this way he will be able to get the feeling of real 
masculinity which will give a new meaning to his life. 

Psychotherapeutic experience has proved that such an after- 
development is possible. This conception of a cure of a neurosis 
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came to me purely as a result of analytical practice; it is not 
the product of logical deduction; I got it wholly empirically. 
This process will require months or even years. Naturally, the 
treatment must strive to prepare the patient for this, and it will 
be enabled to do so because the treatment itself lasts months or 
longer. Thanks to the analytical management of the transference 
in the treatment and thanks to the educational character of the 
treatment as a whole, the analyst is in a position to help the 
patient to overcome his typical difficulties. In the present case 
the brief duration of the treatment made it possible at the most 
to start the patient in the right direction. But I am not hope- 
less of the outcome inasmuch as this patient has shown thorough- 
ness and efficiency in other matters and has shown such interest 
in his treatment that he will use all his energies to get well. 
The will to be well is strong in him and he discontinued his 
treatment in a good frame of mind. 
ie) 


It was fateful for our patient that as an only child he had 
been relegated to the care of an oppressed and unhappy widow 
who could not serve as an integral prototype of womankind. He 
knew no other female during his childhood and youth. This 
one-sided experience did not permit him to develop a proper 
masculine attitude. Another unfavorable factor was the ab- 
sence of a father image after whom the boy ‘could have pat- 
terned himself. We have then this situation: no father, no 
brothers, later on for a short period an unheeded stepfather 
(the boy could not forgive his mother for having married again 
—the tyrannical trait!), then an unkind uncle who ill-treated 
him and from whom he fled. No example or a negative exam- 
ple, nothing of a positive nature! The young man had distrust 
and contempt in his heart, perhaps fear of men and of life itself. 
But the sight of his suffering and overburdened mother must 
nevertheless early have given rise to the wish to be revenged 
on destiny and to stand on his own feet so as to get away from 
want. Knowing no one, he had to rely on himself alone. He 
strove hard and gradually worked his way up, but was never 
satisfied with what he attained. He wanted to attain and possess 
everything. He wanted to make up for his lost education and 
therefore read everything that came into his hands: religion, 
philosophy, science, history. One subject interested him especi- 
ally: the development of personality, the will. He devoted him- 
self to all sorts of systems and exercises. He was crazy about 
great statesmen and conquerors—Napoleon, Bismarck, Moltke. 
His motto became: ‘Man can do what he will.” We have 
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seen one side of this development in the way he treated his wife, 
but we referred it to infantile traits. 

We have seen our patient’s attitude to his superiors and rec- 
ognized in it a definite disturbance which we also found in his 
peculiar relationship to his father. Suspicion easily gives rise 
to the idea of being persecuted. We saw this in his relations 
to his last superior. This tendency, which the patient acquired 
in his past, interfered with his adaptation to the chief, although 
the latter is in every respect satisfactory. The patient’s atti- 
tude to him is ambivalent—he esteems him, tries to become 
intimate with him and is jealous of his colleague. We find 
here the normal tendency of a person in search of a father, and 
recognize it also in his enthusiasm for Napoleon, etc. In the 
confessor he also sought for a father in vain. This shows us 
how extremely important the paternal function is in a child’s 
development, also how unquenchable this desire is in one who 
has not known a father—a point that is of prognostic importance 
in the treatment of the neuroses. This process of seeking for 
a father shows an important phase which might be called “sub- 
ordination to his authority.” One who has passed through it 
can subsequently be really manly and self-reliant. This crisis 
is still ahead of our patient, for he thinks he can accomplish 
everything with his will. He had a clear reply to this in a 
dream: “You are not, i. e., not yet, worthy to approach God!” 

I harbored a suspicion that the patient was an illegitimate 
child; his grandmother had promised him an important revela- 
tion and had put it off to the moment before her death, but she 
did not keep her word, This had made him uneasy and was 
calculated to make him suspicious about his father and to im- 
plant in the depths of his soul a hatred of blind destiny. 

In relation to this matter about the father, one point has to 
be cleared up, viz.: why our patient is so afraid of forceful 
men such as his present superior seems to be. The answer is 
that only such a man can dominate such a climber and tyrant; 
his unconscious aspires to be such a forceful man that it may 
become mature; but he is hindered therein by his negative father- 
attitude. Parallel to this subordination to paternal authority 
there runs the canalization of his wild, brutal forces, the domes- 
tication of primitive (infantile) tendencies, a process which 
leads to self-control. 

We have then a clear insight into the psychological situation 
and see our way clear before us. An after-development or 
maturation has to take place. Our patient has learned to dis- 
tinguish between the past influences and his present situation 
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and recognized the justification for his search for a father. But 
he knows that it is not a corporeal father he is looking for. What 
he seeks is subordination as a member of a family, of society, 
of humanity, as a phenomenon of nature, and this will make 
it possible for him to develop a healthy self-confidence, a confi- 
dence with respect to human beings and to life. His distrust and 
hatred are the natural reactions to the difficulties of his child- 
hood and youth; they have a historical rather than a present 
root, and have been preserved as confirmed habits; thanks to 
the new insight and to his efforts, these will disappear and a 
more purposeful attitude will take their place. 

We recognize in a neurosis an arrest of psychic development 
which has come about under the influence of the environment 
and possibly also because of congenital factors; but this ar- 
rest does not completely characterize the condition—there is a 
deviation from the normal goal. The “fixation” postulated by 
Freud is inadequate because it expresses a static point of view 
which does not fit into a dynamic psychology. Fixation means 
a standing still, whereas we find in the neurosis a progressive 
development up to a certain point, but which has deviated from 
the normal goal and which has to some extent been restricted. 
What we have hitherto described does not constitute a manifest 
neurosis but is essentially a latent condition, which may perhaps 
be called the: nervous temperament. To become manifest you 
must have an obstacle which causes a damming up of the libido 
and regression. This is the point of view which Jung developed 
in his lectures in America. In this regression the libido permits 
the symptoms to develop and permits past forms of activity to 
recur, but at the same time it strives after the original point 
of departure in the psychic evolution (the return to the mother) 
so as to turn around at that point and hit the normal, the gen- 
erally appproved road. This phase of the process corresponds 
to what we have figuratively called a rebirth. The contact with 
the normal course has been found. (Modern biology furnishes 
a parallel in the theory of regeneration.) Here we find the 
prospective or progressive tendency of the libido. 

Psycho-analysis as a method of treatment closely follows the 
psychic processes I have described. It follows the patient along 
the line of regression, it investigates, it analyzes and lets the 
patient know just exactly what has happened automatically in 
his sickness. During his treatment the patient briefly repeats 
the crisis in his evolution. Thanks to the analysis of his atti- 
tude to his physician and to the rest of humanity (the so-called 
transference) and thanks to the analysis of his attitude to life 
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itself, he gets a knowledge of the pathological factors in his 
psychic development. By virtue of his new insight the patient 
can adapt himself to reality ; he reduces his false and unconscious 
attitude to life and thus learns to recognize the objective world. 

When the deepest point has been reached, after many conflicts 
and much suffering, the progressive phase begins. For a time 
the patient accepts the physician’s guidance and lives in ac- 
cordance with his suggestions until he has acquired self-con- 
fidence and self-control enough to guide himself. 

It is a process of growth and maturation. 

In addition to this descriptive account of the process (a sort 
of biological crisis in the psychic development) I shall give a 
brief psychological description. Owing to environmental in- 
fluences, the patient had acquired false and for his subsequent 
life inadequate types of reaction. Everything that he had 
falsely learned or not experienced in connection with his father, 
mother and others, is precisely repeated or utterly wanting in 
his later life. From a long series of examples in his life his- 
tory, and from the transferences during his treatment, the pa- 
tient gets an insight into his faulty reactions and their conse- 
quences and thus begins an important step in adapting himself 
to reality. His at first merely intellectual insight gradually 
becomes affective; there occurs a need for transforming his 
types of reaction, and this becomes possible as a result of his 
better understanding of reality and of the psychogenetic rela- 
tions between the values of life and the father and mother 
symbols. He makes all sorts of attempts at adaptation and 
tries to find the right formulas; these are checked up in the 
transferences and activities of all kinds during the treatment. 
Gradually the past loses its inhibiting power, the patient lives 
more and more in the present and prepares himself with more 
real purposes for the future. 


(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 
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By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M. D. 


G 


Jealousy, as we have seen, is of two kinds: narcistic or per- 
sonal, pertaining to those activities from which a person expects 
to get, or thinks he could get, a heightened positive self-feeling, 
a sense of superiority, a feeling of worth, and erotic or amatory, 
pertaining to the individual’s love-life. The latter plays such 
an extremely important role in life and so often results in sur- 
prising, startling, dramatic and even tragic situations, that the 
word “jealousy” has almost come to mean only this variety of 
the passion we are now studying. Artists of all kinds, poets, 
dramatists, painters, novelists, etc., have elaborately portrayed 
the manifestations and effects of erotic jealousy, but have al- 
most wholly neglected narcistic jealousy, although in real life 
it is one of the most constant, most subtle, most powerful, and 
most nearly universal passions actuating mankind. 

Before we enter into a discussion of the many difficult prob- 
lems connected with the nature and manifestations of jealousy, 
we must sharply differentiate between justifiable jealousy, i. e., 
jealousy which is justified by the external circumstances in 
which the jealous person finds himself, and causeless jealousy, 
i. e., jealousy which is not so justified and owes its origin and 
evolution do something in the mind of the person so afflicted. 
When the latter is mild in intensity, momentary in duration, 
occurs but infrequently and does not injuriously influence the 
individual’s character and behavior, it may be considered a 
normal psychologic characteristic of mankind; but it is patho- 
logical when it occurs frequently, assumes a high degree of 
intensity, persists for long periods (hours, days, months or 
years), and distorts the individual’s outlook and behavior to 
such an extent that it attracts attention and interferes with his 
relations to his environment. Narcistic jealousy is almost never 
causeless, rarely (if ever) becomes obsessive, almost never cul- 
minates in a criminal action, and is almost wholly unknown in 
insanity. Erotic jealousy may or may not be causeless, very 
often becomes obsessive, not infrequently culminates in acts 
of cruelty and viciousness, even suicide and murder, and is a 
very common occurrence in several forms of insanity and in 
certain chronic toxemias. Jealousy, like lightning, may come 
and go like a flash and leave behind only a vague memory trace 
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of no consequence; but, on the other hand, it may develop slowly 
and gradually, last a long time and even become habitual. 


II. 


Not a single human being living in a state of civilization can 
truthfully say that he has not often suffered acute pangs of 
jealousy of varying degrees of intensity and lasting for varying 
periods of time. Even persons incapable of love and utterly 
lacking in ambition—and there are such—are not immune from 
jealousy. Contrary to the general opinion, jealousy is not a 
peculiarly feminine passion; men are just as liable to jealousy 
as women are, and in them the passion is far more likely to 
assume high degrees of pathological intensity and to terminate in 
deeds of horror and brutality. Narcistic jealousy especially is 
much more frequent in males than in females, probably because 
rivalry in pursuits, vocations and avocations, has for ages been 
fostered in the former and discouraged in the latter. Because 
of this men cannot bear as well as women to be defeated in an 
undertaking, to realize that another can displace them from a 
position in which they thought themselves entrenched, to yield 
to a rival in a contest. Therefore men do not conquer their 
jealousies so readily as women do; they suffer longer, more 
keenly and more deeply; the wound to their vanity (narcistic 
self-satisfaction) disorganizes all their efforts and renders them 
practically, and often literally, helpless in their relations to life. 

Children are very early taught to be jealous. As soon as 
they are old enough to understand, their minds are fed on litera- 
ture (fairy tales) in which the jealousy of a brother, sister, 
stepmother, etc., is a principal motive. By precept and example 
they are encouraged to compete with their associates with the 
determination to win in the contest, to humiliate their rivals 
and to glory in their, triumph. As a result of such teaching, 
anyone who has become creditably identified with any activity 
or pursuit, and who has won the praises and approval of, his 
environment therefor to such an extent as to have acquired a 
heightened estimation of himself, will become jealous when he 
thinks another may excel him and rob him of his distinction— 
to the loss of his self-esteem. 

But it must not therefore be assumed that one who has not 
won distinction over his fellows, even though he has not tried 
to do so, will not be jealous of another’s success or opportunities. 
As long as one has enough imagination to be able to identify 
himself with one who has won public approval or carried off a 
desirable prize, he will be capable of jealousy, even though it 
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be a prize or distinction for which he himeslf does not care. 
Thus, for example, a man may be jealous of the applause given 
a prize-fighter though he have nothing but contempt for prize- 
fighting ; a woman may be jealous on reading that another woman 
has been voted the most beautiful woman in the State though she 
has no respect for merely physical attractions, 

What these persons are jealous of is not the particular kind of 
distinction or reward the other has achieved but his feeling of 
elation, his sense of superiority, though it may be only temporary, 
the increase in his positive self-feeling. And this is true even 
in the erotic sphere, i. e., in the love life. A woman may be 
jealous of her husband though there is no longer any love. be- 
tween them: she is jealous not of him but of the happiness he 
may find in the arms of another. A man may hate his wife 
or mistress and long to be rid of her, and yet be jealous when he 
sees her put on her finery in anticipation of going out or if he 
sees her in animated conversation with another man. The 
jealousy in these cases is not proportional to the love the persons 
feel for each other; they may be intensely jealous though not a 
spark of love is left alive in their hearts. The poet was clearly 
wrong when he wrote: 

“Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there.” 

Persons probably vary in their susceptibility to jealousy, but 
only as regards the readiness with which the passion will kindle 
in them, the intensity with which it will burn and the amount of 
havoc it will work. Those who are actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of eminence and distinction, those who measure their success 
by the rewards and plaudits their efforts bring, those whose feeling 
of inferiority has to be constantly neutralized by approval from 
without, those who have no confidence in their own valuation 
of themselves and their work, and those who are constantly meet- 
ing with defeat or whose circumstances will not permit them 
successfully to carry out their projects, are the most prone to 
manifest high degrees of jealousy, even though they may do 
everything in their power to conceal it. The sick are no more 
free from jealousy than the well, the adult than the young. 

It is not true that jealousy is “far more developed in age than in 
youth” because in the aged “most of the higher egoistic qualities 
lose tone” and “are replaced by emotions of lower type,” among 
which jealousy is one. Normal senescence is not a process of 
psychical degeneration or regression; extreme old age may border 
on imbecility, but then all the passions, including jealousy, are 
dead. Normally with advancing age there comes a saner outlook, 
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wisdom, freedom from strife, a kindly tolerance, a revaluation of 
values—all certain safeguards against futile jealousy, unless the 
individual is still actively engaged in competitive pursuits. 

Whether “jealousy grows pari passu with selfishness,” as has 
been asserted, depends on the definition we give the word “selfish- 
ness.’ If it means no more than “egoism” the formula tells us 
nothing, for we are all egoistic. And we are also all “selfish.” 
If selfishness means “greediness,” the formula may be true; 
but as long as we have no means of measuring the extent to which 
a person is endowed with any particular emotion or impulse 
such formulas as the above are of no value. Everyday experience 
proves that a high degree of altruism is not inconsistent with a 
disposition to jealousy. 

Great love is popularly supposed to predispose to jealousy. 
This notion usually finds expression in some such words as these; 
“Tt is impossible to love and not be jealous.” But there is no 
necessary connection between these two emotions; if there were 
any truth in the popular idea, jealousy ought to grow apace with 
love, and if it did so the jealousy would inevitably kill the love. 
Morbid, obsessive love, i. e., a love that completely masters the 
individual, displaces or degrades all his other interests, and is 
built wholly on a sexual basis.in a person to whom sex is a 
fetich—such love inevitably suffers from paroxysms of jealousy 
and is ultimately destroyed by it; such a blind love places the 
beloved on a pedestal, it defies and worships; at the same time 
it humbles itself lower than the dust; because of the resulting 
feeling of inferiority, the lover cannot believe himself worthy of 
owning such a paragon as the beloved and therefore lives in 
constant dread of losing him. Jealousy is always a poor com- 
pliment to the beloved, and an even poorer one to oneself. A 
wholesome love that is founded on complete mutual understand- 
ing and satisfies other than the merely sexual needs of the in- 
dividuals, is far less likely to be marred by outbursts of jealousy 
and is therefore sure to endure longer. 

It is generally believed that certain races, viz: Italians, Span- 
iards, etc., are more giver to erotic jealousy than the non-Latin 
peoples. If there is any truth in this belief it is so only because 
these people are in general more passionate, more expressive and 
less inhibited. The dwellers in the more northern countries and 
colder climates are not freer from jealousy or the other pas- 
sions but are more skilled in suppressing or concealing what they 
feel and think. 

Stupid persons are supposed to be much less disposed to erotic 
jealousy than their cleverer brothers and sisters who are assumed 
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to be too sophisticated to trust any one implicitly. This may 
be true of persons who are too stupid to be capable of a feeling 
of inferiority on losing one whom they love; but, then, such 
persons are incapable of any emotion. Persons endowed with 
ordinary intelligence cannot feel humiliated and jealous on real- 
izing that a rival has succeeded in winning the love of one they 
loved and by whom they thought themselves loved. Persons of 
a highly philosophic temper and persons who have freed them- 
selves from the conventional attitude to the sexual relation, are 
free (or on the way of freeing themselves) from feeling any 
jealousy when they discover or are informed that they are no 
longer the possessors or the exclusive possessors of the love 
object’s love; but such people no longer love in the obsessive 
(neurotic) way in which others love. 

Owing to the fact that some persons are better able to con- 
trol and conceal their jealousy than others, the erroneous idea 
has sometimes been expressed that the minds of the latter are 
“addicted to jealousy,” i. e., that there is something of a con- 
genital nature inherent in their constitutions (the structure of 
their brains) which makes them easily jealous, so that they 
manifest jealousy even when there is no external cause and 
become intensely jealous though the external cause is trivial. 
There is absolutely no truth in such a theory. The tendency to 
jealousy is acquired as a result of “education,” and, except in 
pathological cases, manifests itself only as a reaction to an ade- 
quate stimulus. We do not go about charged with a quantity of 
jealousy which constantly seeks for an opportunity to manifest 
itself. The mind is not a store-house of suppressed passions 
waiting to burst forth at the slightest favorable moment. 
\Jealousy is in no instance a “part of the permanent structure of 
the mind,” not even in those persons who, as a result of painful 
experiences, are easily jealous. Only in pathological cases can 
it be said that “they are not jealous for [because of] the cause 
but because they are jealous.” Many who say they are “not 
easily jealous,” as Othello said, are only too ‘susceptible to 
jealousy if they are placed in a situation tending to a feeling 
of inferiority in comparison with the beloved or an actual or 


possible rival. 
III. 


It may be stated as a general rule that we are jealous in any 
situation or under any circumstances in which we are made to 
feel inferior in comparison with something or someone who is or 
may be capable of giving or enjoying a pleasurable feeling that 
we would like to give or enjoy, think ourselves entitled to and 
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know ourselves incapable of under the circumstances. The 
rival may therefore be a person, an object or an action who or 
which is wholly unknown to us; he may be superior to us in 
social station, or inferior; he may be alive or dead; he may be 
in actual existence or he may be a figment of the imagination; 
he may be something we hate, love, despise or are indifferent to. 
A man may be jealous of his wife’s power to get pleasure from 
music; a woman may be jealous of the books her husband finds 
delight in. One of my patients, a partially impotent man who 
loved his wife, was jealous of her ability to gratify herself by 
onanism. Another man, an actor who had suffered several 
disappointments, was jealous of the praise his sweetheart’s 
first dramatic efforts elicited from the man who was 
directing a one-act play they were to produce on an 
amateur stage. A woman was jealous of her son-in-law 
for having the love of her daughter. Another woman 
known to me was jealous of her daughter’s happiness 
with a man whom she (the mother) despised. When “lovers” 
are separated each is jealous on hearing or imagining that the 
other is finding pleasure or happiness in the company of another 
or others, especially if he or she indulges in activities of a 
social nature (dining, dancing, going to the theatre, etc.) ; such 
“lovers” act almost as if they thought that they ought to wear 
sackcloth and ashes and be perfectly miserable in each other’s 
absence. A man, no matter how much he loves his wife, and 
no matter how successful he may be in his chosen calling, may be 
jealous of her when she scores a triumph in her own vocation or 
avocation. A father may be jealous of his son’s success, no 
matter how much he himself has aided him in achieving that 
success. A woman may be jealous of her daughter’s beauty or 
good fortune. An unhappy person is jealous of those who seem 
to be happy, irrespective of what it is that makes them so. 
Brothers and sisters are jealous of one another if they think 
that any one of them is being favored by either parent, getting 
a larger piece of pie, being permitted to sleep a little longer, 
given more spending money, etc. Children in a class are jealous 
of the favoritism the teacher manifests for one of their class- 
mates. Daughters may be so jealous of their mothers having the 
love of their fathers that they indulge in fantasies, with or with- 
out masturbation, of heterosexual incest. ‘Jealousy of the con- 
jugal relations of the parents may drive boys into autoerotic, 
heterosexual and even homosexual practices. An affectionate and 
devoted husband may be jealous when he sees his wife prepare 
to go out in a dress which exposes what he thinks is too much 
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of her neck or bosom or arms or legs, even though he is to ac- 
company her and though he knows that she is not interested in 
any of the men they are going to meet, nor they in her. A man 
who is keenly interested in the world’s affairs and in the literary, 
artistic and scientific products of human brains, is jealous of the 
persons who will inhabit this globe in the future. 


Jealousy is no respecter of persons. Anyone may be jealous 
and we may be jealous of anyone. The race, social, intellectual, 
or economic status of a real or imagined rival is no barrier to 
being jealous of him. Some writers say that a nobleman, for 
example, would not be jealous of a laborer in whom his wife 
might happen to be erotically interested. The same writers say 
that a white man whose wife had developed an affectionate regard 
for a negro, would not be jealous of him. But this is clearly 
wrong and shows a failure to appreciate the essential character 
of jealousy. The nobleman is not jealous of the laborer as a 
man, nor the white man of the negro as a man; what they are 
jealous of is the successful rival’s happiness. Contributing fac- 
tors in these situations are the imagined triumph over the 
cuckolded husband, and the latter’s feeling of inferiority on real- 
izing that he is not essential to the happiness of the marital part- 
ner, that he can be displaced with pleasure, and that another 
can be preferred to him. 

Kinship, as we have seen in the illustrations I have cited, is 
no barrier to jealousy. On the contrary, the truth probably is 
that jealousy occurs most frequently between brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, i. e., in circumstances where the 
jealousy is concealed to the utmsot. Why this is so I have 
explained elsewhere. 


Va 


When we inquire what people are jealous about we find that 
there is hardly anything that cannot give rise to slight or intense, 
single or recurring, attacks of jealousy if it is in any way capable 
of making us feel inferior with reference to a real, imagined 
or potential rival. The actual value of the thing itself ts a 
matter of no consequence. Jealousy prompts people to hazard 
even their lives for something which a sane regard would reject 
as utterly worthless, reprehensible and even contemptible, e. g., 
the satisfaction of having reached the top of a hill in one’s 
automobile a few seconds ahead of another and even unknown 
automobilist going up that hill at the same time. A man in a 
street car may be jealous of the smile an unknown woman has 
given an unknown man who has risen to give her a seat. A 
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woman standing in a car will be jealous of another woman whom 
a man has given his seat. Most often, however, the most pain- 
ful occasions for narcistic jealousy emanate from activities calcu- 
lated to give us prestige, distinction or honor for excellence in 
intellectual and artistic pursuits. Business men too are jealous 
of one another because they attribute their successes to their 
intellect or cunning and because they revel in the sense of power 
they get from the possession of money—the more wealth, the 
more power. 

The most devastating and humiliating cases of jealousy occur, 
of course, in the erotic sphere, especially between lovers and 
husband and wife. Here too the actual valuation of the marital 
partner or his love is not of consequence. A woman may be 
jealous of a husband for whom she has ceased to care and though 
she may herself have found a paramour. A man in love may be 
jealous of a friend who has won the favor or love of a clever, 
wealthy, good-looking or distinguished woman in whom he him- 
self has not the slightest interest. In these instances the jealousy 
seems to be thus determined: the person mistrusts his own judg- 
ments and valuations, and when he finds that another values and 
derives happiness from something or someone for which or whom 
he himself has no desire, he becomes apprehensive lest he may have 
made a mistake and lost something of value which the other 
person (now regardedjas a rival) had the good fortune and judg- 
ment to appreciate and secure. 

The examples last cited might lead one to infer that jealousy 
is always associated with a fear of losing something of value or 
capable of making one happy which one owns or is the possessor 
of. But though this is usually the case, it is not always so. A 
boy is jealous of another boy who threatens to deprive him 
of his pre-eminence in the class; a woman is jealous of another 
woman if she fears to lose her lover because of the charms and 
personality of the rival. But, on the other hand, the partially 
impotent husband previously referred to was jealous of his 
wife’s ability to gratify herself auto-erotically, though the same 
avenue of gratification was also open to him; he was in no danger 
of losing what he had; he felt inferior because he could not 
do to her what she could do to herself and what he was expected 
to do. The man racing up the hill in his automobile had no 
speed record to lose and yet he risked his life and that of his 
companions to avoid feeling inferior if the other autoist reached’ 
the hilltop first. 
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V. 


There is only one cause for the occurrence of jealousy, and 
that is the real or imagined presence of a rival, although it must 
be admitted that in some cases of what seem to be true jealousy, 
e. g., where one is jealous of the future, the rivalry may be very 
remote. But usually when we speak of the causes of jealousy 
we mean only the circumstances which seem to favor or pre- 
dispose to its occurrence. Of these contributing factors there 
are very many, but analysis of them, or of as many of them 
as we shall enumerate, will show in every such circumstance that 
the individual, i. e., the subject of the emotion, is in a situation 
likely to make him feel inferior in comparison with a rival or 
to lose to that rival something that is or may be of value in 
contributing to one’s positive self-feeling. 

One who has not succeeded in achieving prominence or distinc- 
tion in any field of endeavor, especially one with which he has 
sought to identify himself, easily gives way to jealousy on see- 
ing or hearing of another who has scored a success. The jealousy 
is likely to be proportional to the degree of prominence achieved 
or the rewards the success is calculated to bring. 

The idle onlooker has been said to be more prone to jealousy 
than one who is actively competing with others, but I more than 
doubt this. The sense of defeat and the feeling of inferiority 
are much more likely to be awakened when one has tried and 
failed than when one has been too indifferent to try. When one 
refrains from competing for other reasons than indifference, 
jealousy will occur but it will not be so intense nor so fraught 
with self-reproach, depending on the nature of the deterring 
reasons. A girl at a party will be jealous if she fails to get 
a boy to dance with her, but not at all or only slightly if she 
does not want to dance for causes known to herself. 

One who has achieved distinction in some activity or pursuit 
and enjoys a pleasurable self-esteem or sense of superiority in 
connection therewith, resents the appearance of a new rival 
because he resents having to fight again for his laurels, not mere- 
ly because of the painfulness of the uncertainty of the outcome 
but also because of the painfulness of striving under such cir- 
cumstances. It is much more painful and humiliating to lose a 
sense of superiority we have actually enjoyed than one we have 
known only in fantasy. 

In the amatory sphere a jealous lover or husband is usually 
treated by his associates as a comedy figure because of the feel- 
ing of superiority over him which they enjoy in the knowledge, 
belief or conviction, that they have safely passed through the 
_ period of wooing or conquest and are now secure. A jealous 
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wife is almost invariably treated as a comedy figure, in literature 
as well as in real life. The explanation for this interesting and 
curious fact is probably that given by Dr. Stekel in the second 
edition of his Was im Grund der Seele Ruht, p. 161. He says: 
“Female jealousy has been given a social valuation by men. 
There is always about it a flavor of something laughable, patho- 
logical, unjustifiable; it provokes satire; it is more a motive 
for comedy than a tragic reproach. This is due to the fact that 
a husband monopolizes a wife’s love, whereas the husband’s 
fidelity is something that most women demand but very few get. 
A husband’s infidelity is not a dramatic reproach because it is 
too commonplace, and because it accords with the laxity of 
the vast majority. A wife’s infidelity, on the contrary, is a 
crime against the sacred laws decreed by men. Hence it is that 
a husband’s jealousy—unless he happens to be a man of a comic 
type, e. g., a fool— an old man [married to a young woman], 
a gull, or other person fitted for cuckoldry—is a conflict for 
justifiable possession, which always bears a heroic aspect, where- 
as a wife’s jealousy is a struggle for the undivided possession 
of a man, a possession which the great majority of men and even 
some women do not concede.” 

Anything that tends to put a person at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with a rival or rivals in the pursuit of some coveted 
prize, whether that prize be a person, an object or some distinc- 
tion, predisposes to outbreaks of jealousy. <A feeling of inferi- 
ority is much more often a cause fon jealousy than a consequence 
of it. This inferiority feeling may owe its origin to any kind 
of handicap, physical, mental, social, economic, etc. Naturally, 
the more such disqualifications a person suffers from, the more 
likely he is to be troubled with jealousy. An old man married 
to or living with a young woman, especially if she be beautiful 
and, consequently, attractive to most men, is almost inevitably 
doomed to a life of jealousy, no matter how virile he may be. 
A foreigner wooing a native, e. g., a German wooing a French 
woman in France, an Englishman wooing an American girl in 
the United States, a Moor wooing a Caucasian woman in her 
own country, etc., unless he is imbued with a strong sense of 
superiority, feels himself at a disadvantage in the presence of 
native rivals and is thereby predisposed to jealousy. A Jew 
married to a Christian woman in a country where Jews are 
looked down upon is almost certain to be suspicious of her 
and jealous of any gentile male friends with whom she may 
be friendly; he is even more apt to be jealous of his co-religion- 
ists than would otherwise be the case. Othello, a man not easily 
jealous (because of a strong sense of superiority proceeding from 
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his distinguished career and his royal descent), became the easy 
victim of a subtle villain and was ready to believe his wife guilty 
of infidelity with Cassio because he himself was black, lacked 
the soft parts of conversation that chamberers have, had declined 
in the vale of years and no longer knew the passions of youth. 
(Venetian women, Iago had told him, were sensual and given 
to immorality.) 

One of the most frequent causes for erotic jealousy in men 
is the consciousness of an inability or failure to gratify the 
woman’s sensual libido. In these cases there is always the sus- 
picion that the woman, especially if she be not frigid, or disabled 
by illness, or homely, must sooner or later seek for gratification 
in the embraces of another. Such suspicions are almost inevit- 
able if the husband is away from home a good deal, as is the 
case with travelling salesmen, for example, or if he is ill (dia- 
betes, myocarditis, uncompensated endocarditis, venereal disease, 
etc.), or if he refrains from coitus from any other cause. A 
woman who is conscious of an inabiltiy to satisfy the man sexu- 
ally is also, of course, strongly predisposed to jealousy. 

Don Juans and Messalinas are, by virtue of the mechanism of 
“projection” or “irradiation,” disposed to mistrust the fidelity 
of the sexual partners they are associated with. 

Hysterical men and women especially are prone to jealousy 
because of the partial or complete, absolute or relative, sexual 
impotence from which so many of them suffer. In these cases 
the predisposition is heightened by the knowledge or fear that 
one had forfeited the love of the conjugal partner. One who 
loves and doubts whether his love is reciprocated cannot help 
being jealous. (We have not been taught to be content with 
loving, to love for love’s sake, but to demand “the maximum of 
reciprocation” and to resent the presence of an actual or potential 
rival.) A somewhat primitive form of jealousy manifests itself 
in persons who derive a maximum of gratification from the con- 
jugal relation; they behave almost as if they thought they could 
not find such happiness elsewhere, and are therefore jealous of 
almost every person of the opposite sex with whom the lover 
comes in contact. 

During the menopause many women are strongly disposed to 
jealousy. The explanation for this phenomenon seems to be this: 
owing to the absence of the danger of impregnation, the woman’s 
libido is freed from the restraints and inhibitions to which it 
had been subjected, but by this time she has become either 
ashamed of the sexual relation, or she and the husband have be- 
come sexually estranged, and consequently the woman’s libido is 
not gratified and she begins to suffer from jealousy. 
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With contraception, some form of which seems to be prac- 
tised in not less than 90% of married couples and almost 100% 
of unmarried women indulging in sexual relations, there is almost 
invariably associated a tendency to jealousy. The non-gratifica- 
tion of the libido strongly predisposes to irritability, quarrels, 
misunderstandings, a loss of sympathy, decay of love, suspicions 
and jealousy. 

The frequency with which jealousy occurs in those who indulge 
in the excessive use of alcoholic drinks is well-known. If 
chronic-alcoholism were always associated with impotence this 
coincidence would be easily intelligible, but it is not. On the 
contrary, alcoholism rather increases the appetite and only in a 
state of intoxication does it take away from the performance. 
The inebriate is jealous not because he projects upon his wife 
his repressed and newly aroused homosexuality, as the Freudians 
would have it, but because chronic alcoholic toxemia disintegrates 
the character as a whole, and loosens the inhibitions, weakens the 
reasoning faculties, brings to the fore all that is evil in the 
personality and projects all the now active weaknesses and pas- 
sions upon the environment. Another factor is the undoubted 
frequency with which the wives of drunkards refuse the hus- . 
band’s sexual advances. 

Certain types of insanity, e. g., paranoia, manic depression, 
melancholia, etc., very frequently manifest jealousy as a symptom, 
especially if the insane individual believes himself persecuted 
and hated by the marital partner. In these cases the lunatic 
fantasies the existence of a rival so as to explain to himself 
why he is hated. In periodic insanity it often happens that the 
only or conspicuous symptom is jealousy. Many of these are 
genuine cases of monomania, for in other respects the patients 
are quite well; in fact, they may be so rational and intelligent 
that in most instances they are not regarded as insane and are 
not committed to asylums or even referred to the psychothera- 
peutist for treatment. Jealousy is a common symptom in that 
large class of cases that is designated “hypomania” and which 
consists largely of girls past puberty and so-called “hysterical 
women,” almost all of whom are either sufferers from nympho- 
mania (as in the case of Reta C., reported in this journal on 
pp. 156-158) or from sexual anesthesia. There can be very 
little doubt that in these cases the foundation of the malady 
lies in the excessive repression of the sexual impulse during 
childhood and a subsequent inability to gratify the periodically 
recurring eruptions of libido which accompanies the activities 
of the reproductive glands. Most of these patients manifest not 
only an excessive sexual appetite but also a decided urge to 
perversions. (To be continued.) 
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By Leo Kaptan, Ziirich. 


In his book, “Kulturtypen aus d. westlichen Sudan” (Gotha, 
1910), Leo Frobenius applies the term “subachism” to a peculiar 
belief current among the natives of Soudan which shows all the 
characteristics of animism. “The essentials of this belief consist 
in attributing to some particular individual, and, in fact, to a 
member of their own family, the ability to steal another person’s 
life and to devour it in cannibal fashion. One who possesses such 
powers the Manda designate a subaga or a subache.” (Jbid., 
p. 76.) 

The subaga does not exercise his cruel and uncanny power in 
his ordinary everyday shape. The tradition is that “when they 
want to go in quest of prey,” the subagas have the power of going 
out of their bodies at night, without being observed by anyone. 
The subaga’s body lies asleep in his hut. When the subaga’s soul 
issues forth and, in the shape of a spark, disappears through the 
chimney, his body lies at home breathing and snoring, and no one 
can know that the soul is absent.” (Jb., p. 79.) According to 
the animistic philosophy the “soul” is an independent supernatural 
being which can occasionally slip out of its “covering,” the body. 
Criminologically it is important that where such animistic ideas 
are accepted a person accused of a crime cannot prove his inno- 
cence by establishing an alibi. For even though he might be able 
to prove that at any specified time his body was in a certain 
place, his guilty “soul” might have been elsewhere, even at the 
scene of the crime. This kind of logic played a definite role 
in the witchcraft beliefs of the Europe of the Middle Ages. 

In my first essay on “animism” (Cf. this Journal, pp. 349-363) 
I founded this philosophy on a narcistic basis. The lover, I said, 
overvalues and glorifies the sexual object: the more must he 
therefore credit him with an existence-value. The narcist is sure 
to ascribe full reality to his own image and’ therefore, by analogy, 
also.to every other human being. From this there results the be- 
lief in, one’s “double”: a person may be in two places at the same 
time.’ 

In narcism the overvaluation of the sexual object takes the 
shape of a delusion of greatness: one thinks oneself out of the 
ordinary, not commonplace, and endowed with remarkable and 
extraordinary powers. This results in the animistic belief in an 
“extraordinary person.” The “extraordinary person” is not sub- 
ject to the usual trivial laws of nature, and therefore things are 
possible for him which are impossible for the mass of mankind. 
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The subaga belongs to this small group. When he wants to seize 
on his prey he beats on the drum. “The subaga’s drum is of a 
peculiar kind. Its framework is not made of wood but of a human 
skull. It is not covered with goat-hide or ox-hide, but with human 
skin. It is not beaten with a wooden drum-stick but with a dried 
human hand. Neither does such a’drum sound like any other in- 
strument, and its sound has much greater carrying power. It is 
not audible to ordinary human beings! but can be heard by subagas 
that are two day’s journey distant.”! (Frobenius, I. c., p. 77). 

When the uncanny band of subagas falls upon its chosen prey, 
the process is carried out in various ways. There are different 
beliefs in different parts of Soudan as to the method of proced- 
ure. According to the western tribes the subagas transform the 
“ni” (corresponding approximately to the “life’) into an ox and 
then cut its throat and eat it. According to the Bosso, who dwell 
on the sea-plateau, the subaga sucks the blood out of his victim. 
Among the Tombo, south of the Homburri Mountains, the suba- 
ga’s task is to carry off the human being’s shadow. (Jb., pp. 77; 
78, 82.) 

Let us examine more closely these three ways of injuring a 
human being. Let us begin with the last method, viz.: robbing 
a person of his shadow. , We may recall that in my former essay 
on animism I maintained that the narcistic-animistic philosophy 
does not scorn points of support in external reality. Among 
these the shadow takes its place alongside the mirrored reflec- 
tion. “Long before the first human being saw his reflection in a 
mirror, he was acquainted with an image of his being as an insep- 
arable companion, to wit: his shadow.” (J. v. Negelein, “Spiegel 
u. Schatten,” Archiv. f. Religionswiss., 5:12.) A shadow is man’s 
double; it is the soul which has slipped out of his body. That 
is why, according to a very widely-distributed superstition, certain 
spirit-beings, demons, ghosts, magicians, etc., have no shadow. 
For they themselves are only “shadows.” (Jb., p. 18). It is 
obvious, then, why one must perish when his shadow is stolen.’ 

Animism sees in the soul the active, creative principle. For 
when the soul departs from the body, as in sleep and in death. 
the body lies there dull and motionless. With the progress of 
experience, with the growth of the natural sciences, the principle 
of activity had to be differentiated and divided into various activ- 
ities each of which was subordinated to some soul-like being. 
Gradually, as the concept of “life” became crystallized, a “spirit 
of life” had to accompany it. That, as it seems, is the “ni” which 
the subagas transform into an ox and devour as’ such. 

It is only a modification of this for the subagas of the Bossos 
to suck the blood out of their victims. For even primitive man 
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must have made the observation that the blood was a very im- 
portant matter for the life of a human being and of an animal, 
and that with its loss the life was lost. The blood was therefore 
regarded as the seat ofthe “life-spirit,” the ni. To suck out the 
blood was equivalent to consuming the ni-oxen. 

Obviously, bitter warfare had to be waged against anything 
as perilous as the subagas were. For this purpose there were 
magic-priests (schamane), named laga, djegu-tu, etc., whose task 
it was to rid the land of the subagas. “If the suspicion arises (by 
the Tombo) that a subaga is practicing his nefarious trade some- 
where, or if someone is called that in a quarrel, it is decreed that 
the accused must be brought to the laga. The laga hands the 
accused a poison-cup; the accused must drink. If he vomits up 
the drink, he ts innocent; if he retains it, he dies. The latter ter- 
mination also is regarded as proof that the wicked individual was 
guilty as charged and the laga has the right to confiscate all his 
property. (Ib., p. 100.) The Bossos believe that the djegu-tu 
is capable, if he is adequately prepared therefor by various magi- 
cal means, of recognizing at once any subaga whom he may happen 
to encounter. “But the subaga too at once feels that he has been 
recognized and begins to tremble violently. If the subaga is a 
relative, a good friend, etc., the schamane knows that he can 
get enough hush-money out of him and he therefore says nothing 
and goes quietly on his way. For it is a sad truth that the scha- 
manes are not incorruptible and that a large number of them 
owe their possession of considerable wealth to the contributions 
made by persons who are subagas and who buy the schamane’s 
silence.” (Jb., p. 102.) 

The time is long since past when it was believed that a religious 
or, if you will, a superstitious institution owed its origin to the 
cunning of priests. For the priests’ suggestive power over the 
people is based on the people’s belief in supernatural powers whose 
earthly representatives the priests are. With the disappearance 
of a belief in the supernatural, the power and the influence of the 
priests is broken. Regarded from this point of view, the cor- 
ruption of the black:schamane furnishes additional proof of how 
strong the belief in the real existence of the subagas is. The 
trembling subaga who encounters a schamane must himself be 
convinced of his own wickedness. 

The war against the subagas was waged even by the kings of 
the southern] tribes who maintained a force of secret police whose 
task it was to ferret out the subagas, get into their confidence 
and then deliver them up to the authorities. “In addition there- 
to the large fraternal associations are arrayed against the subagas ; 
one may say that in the eastern districts the schamanes, in the 
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western districts the tribal deities, the clan deities, play the same 
role in the war against these nocturnal beings, against these un- 


canny members of one’s own family . . . . Then the 
Islams came into the country and these too directed their ener- 
gies against the subagas. . . . Notwithstanding these three- 


fold forces against them, subachism is just as powerful to-day 
as it was in the olden time. In the African interior no religion 
and no philosophy has yet gone so far as to attempt to expel 
and root out the subagas by maintaining that such things do not 
exist. In fact, I do not even know whether such a declaration 
would be quite true. The subagas do really exist; even though 
they do not exist in the great scientific theory of evolution and 
in scientific natural history, they do exist in the beliefs of these 
races and of humanity itself. Whatever humanity has once 
created and what it subsequently assails with schamanes and 
tribal deities, acquires augmented life in the subliminal self 
owing to the resistance offered it.” (Jbid., p. 92.) A war 
against the supernatural necessarily presumes the existence of 
the supernatural. The more bitterly the war is waged, the 
stronger must the belief in the assailed images become.” 

The subagas attack -their victim at night by gliding softly 
and inaudibly into the home;of the condemned indvidual. “Ap- 
parently it is a matter of indifference whether the latter is 
soundly asleep or only dosing. He neither hears nor knows 
anything of what is going on.” According to another belief 
the unfortunate victim sees the subagas in his dream. “But 
he can do nothing; he cannot stir; he lies there in deadly fear 
like a child, and the day following such an anxious night he is 
wretched and weak.” (Frobenius, l. c., pp. 77, 82.) 

Subachism is, then, a kind of anxiety neurosis in which the 
creations of the apprehensive fantasy are projected outward 
animistically and thence perceived as external realities. The 
Africans seem to have dimly understood this. For among the 
Mosso, for example, the subagas are feared in the shape of 
sparks of fire. (The soul as an ignis fatuus [will 0’ the wisp] 
is a widely current conception.) “If one sees such a’ flame on 
a bush and it is surely a subaga, one should take a knife in 
his hand. One must show no trace of fear, but one must not 
even feel any fear in the inmost part of oneself. For if one is 
possessed by the slightest trace of fear, there is no hope of 
escaping the subaga. With the open knife one approaches the 
flame and sticks the point into it. Thus one gains the mastery 
over the subaga.” (Jbid., l. c., p. 83.) Only one who can master 
his fear can master the subaga. This stamps subachism emphati- 
cally as a manifestation of am anxiety neurosis. 
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‘We ask ourselves what was the cause of this anxiety neurosis? 
The question is not easily answerable and all we can do is to 
offer some conjectures. Leo Frobenius tries to explain the 
origin of subachism as follows: ‘Vengeance, the destruction of 
the subagas, is undertaken (among the Basserites) not by the 
assaulted person’s father, irrespective of whether he had been 
rescued or been destroyed, but by his mother’s family! This is 
an extremely important point in the question of the origin of 
subachism, . The subaga idea hardly owes its origin to 
the patriarchal system but to the mistrust resulting from the 
matriarchal system” and we see this here as clearly as possible. 
For notwithstanding that by and large the Basserites are herded 
together patriarchally, it is the mother’s family, i. e., the clan, 
that executes vengeance; and from this it follows that the wicked 
deed is ascribed not to the mother’s clan but to the father’s.” 
(Ibid., p. 98.) Frobenius is of the opinion that a suspicion of 
this kind does not find a place in a patriarchal system but is con- 
sistent with a matriarchate. “The family tie invites confidence. 
There is no basis for mistrust. But the tribal bond, the fact 
that the children do not belong to the father but the mother’s 
brother, is more likely to make the mother’s brother suspicious 
that the father is not very solicitous about his children and does 
not esteem and protect them as he (the mother’s brother) and the 
mother-clan would wish. This must be the origin of the mis- 
trust. |Subachism must have been founded on this mistrust, and 
consequently this group of phenomena (which constitutes sub- 
achism) is, iry a certain sense, an illustration of life in the ancient 
clan-system.” (Jb., p. 75.) 

In general, the above comments seem to me to be correct: in 
subachism we have an expression of dissatisfaction with a'patri- 
archal regime, a dissatisfaction which has been carried over 
from an earlier period of social development into the present. (*) 
Every social system seeks to suppress the tendencies hostile to 
it, to brand them as morally-reprehensible. As a consequence 
of this the Soudanese must think that the dissatisfaction with the 
patriarchal principle which still lives in their souls (the “revolt 
against the fathers”) is something wicked; and from this there 
ensue strong feelings of guilt. This gives rise to ‘the vindic- 
tive subagas which are really only a projection of the conscious- 
ness of guilt: a guilty conscience converts into wicked perse- 
cutors those who are blasphemed (in \thought). 

Psycho-analysis has shown us that neurotic fear is bound up 
with repressed libido. But it must not be supposed that this 
pertains only to the so-called “normal” eroticism. It appears 
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that the erotic factor is really a factor in subachism. For Fro- 
benius reports, at any rate about the Bossos, the following: 
“Here . . . a variety (of subagas) is indigenous which sucks 
the blood out of its victims. When one of these things sets out 
on its mission it first divests itself of its clothes. Then it strips 
its body of its cutaneous covering and thus becomes a creature 
that is red from, top to toe and'which has the power of entering 
any place... . In this red shape the subaga seeks out its 
victim. Having found him, it seats itself on his upper lip. 
This red subaga is very peculiarly constructed. He is endowed 
with one member more than is allotted to’'the normal human body. 
In his anus he has a suction-apparatus resembling an elephant’s 
trunk. He protrudes this pump out of his body and inserts it 
into the victim’s mouth or into his nostrils and therewith sucks 
out all his blood.” (J/b., p. 82.) It is not a difficult matter to 
identify this suction pump with the male member. If we recol- 
lect that, according to the belief of the Bossos, the person in- 
volved sees all this in a dream, we recognize herein a perverse- 
erotic dream (nightmare), a peculiar admixture of fellatio and 
anal-eroticism. (°) 
* ok x 

In subachism there is revealed a definite theory concerning 
disease—a theory which also has an animistic basis. Narcistic 
man, we said, exists in a twofold form: as a material body and 
as a supernatural spirit. The latter, having the power of mani- 
festing its activities fully, even while the body is asleep, per- 
fectly quiescent and deathlike, is regarded as the active principle. 
To this animistic philosophy that which is perceivable by the 
senses is regarded merely as a manifestation, a token of the 
spirit within. The body is only the external manifestation of 
the “will,” as Schopenhauer expresses it. Such a philosophy is 
very apt to look upon disease—something no one likes—as the 
work of a “wicked demon” (a spirit that is hostile to us). Even 
Luther shared this view, e. g., when he said: “There is no doubt 
that pestilence and fever and other serious illnesses are nothing 
but the work of the devil.” 

The subagas are such disease-engendering demons. (*) They 
despoil man of his shadow, drain him of his vital energies (his 
blood). “The individual who has been robbed of his shadow 
or his life-blood dwindles, peaks for a long time, although some 
die after a few days. Weak, sick, joyless, they perish.” (Jb., 
p. 82.) 

The demon can penetrate into the interior of the human body 
and thus bring on disease and destruction. In the shape of a 
luminous spark the subaga slips into its sleeping victim “and be- 
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gins to feed on his intestines, his liver, and his heart. 
The person who has been thus fed upon and fed into awakes 
the following day with distressing pains in the back of his 
head.” (*) 

By those who think in terms of animism the malady is regarded 
as the work of a demon. But the demon in these cases is, as 
it seems, a projection of the primitive conscience. 


(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum.) 


NOTES, 


1. Modern mysticism still clings to a belief in the “double.” 
Thus, for example, Carl du Prel, narrates the following: “A Danish 
physician had once promised one of his patients to pay her another 
visit at a certain hour that evening. At the appointed hour the door 
opened and the physician entered, without, however, saying a single 
word. The patient looked at him for a while, and seeing that he main- 
tained silence, she greeted him with, ‘Good evening,'Doctor!’ There- 
upon the phantom heaved a profound sigh and vanished. When the 
physician actually called, later in the evening, she told him of the 
occurrence and was informed that this had also happened to other 
patients. It had often happened to him that, against his will and not- 
withstanding his promise, he had been detained and prevented from 
visiting his patients, and that this always displeased him. Many 
patients had assured him that at such moments they had seen his 
image, and, he said, he always felt this when it happened. (Du Prel, 
“Monistische Seelenlehre,” Leipzig, 1888, p. 182.) Here the physician’s 
appearance is not regarded as an hallucination but as a “displacement 
of the astral body,” as an excursion of the soul. The proverb: “It 
was either yow or your ghost,” is founded on this animistic basis. 


2. The animisticjassociation of shadow and person is found in an 
attenuated form in the following: “In the Swabian statute books 
there was a provision that if one who was not free was insulted 
by one who was; he had the right to take revenge on his shadow, and 
this had to proceed in the following manner: the offender had to 
stand against a wall on which the sun shone, and the insulted person 
had to strike the insulter’s shadow on the neck,” and thus he got 
satisfaction. (Frobenius, p. 17.) 

3. The situation was similar in the witchcraft beliefs of the 
European Middle Ages. Innumerable church synods condemned the 
witches and the magicians, and the inquisition persecuted them withi 
inhuman tortures and cruelties. “Day by day belief in the real effec- 
tiveness of magical rites was strengthened by the new teachings dis- 
seminated by the church authorities and by the penances they imposed 
—measures which strengthened the delusion by the means adopted 
to fight them.” (Jos. Hansen, “Zauberwahn, Inquisition u. Hexen- 
prozess i. Mittelalter,” Miinchen, 1900, p. 43.) “Repression” intensifies 
the resistance to the thing to be repressed. 

4. To the theory of subachism expounded by Frobenius another 
ethnologist raises the objection that “the clan’s mistrust can apply 
only to the living.’ (Koutz. “Der Emanismus.” Zeitsch, f. Ethnol. 
43 : 601.) But the matriarchal recollections are still current in Soudan, 
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as may be easily seen from some of their customs; e. g., by the Mandes 
a man who is being introduced gives not only his owniname but also 
that of his mother, not that of his father. The disaffection with the 
patriarchal principle, which derives support even from the present 
system, is frequently ‘manifested in its usual form. 

5. As to anal eroticism the reader is referred to my book, “Grund- 
zuge der Psycho-analyse,” 1914, chapter 15. Similar perversions are 
hidden in the witchcraft beliefs of the Middle Ages. Thus, for example, 
Joseph Glanvil, an'English writer, tells us (in 1661) that the witches 
“let the family spirits suck the secret parts of their bodies.” Quoted 
after B. Bekker, “Die bezauberte Welt,” Leipzig, 1781,:1 : 218. 

6. Koutz says about the subagas: “.. — we see really only a 
pathogenic or deadly influence exerted by evil persons; see that human 
beings are credited with having the power to injure their fellowmen 
by day and by night; see how experiences in everyday life are, under 
the compulsion of necessity, explained as the work of certain peculiar 
individuals.” The influence of these “evil persons” is, however, 
thought of as proceeding from their ability to slip out of their skin 
and in the shape of free demons to exert their malign powers. This 
is essential for the animistic view of the evil influence exerted by 
human beings on their fellows. 


7. Ibid., p. 83—“Parasitism and demonism are regarded as exact 
equivalents of each other in certain cultural epochs.” (M. Héfler, 
“Krankheitsdamonen,” Arch, f. Religionsw. 2:120.) Even the older 
writers had a correct understanding of the disease-producing spirits. 
Thus, for example, B. B. Bekker says: “From day to day I become 
more and more aware that in respect to those who are possessed and 
bewitched, many more persons than I! had expected to share the view 
of Daillou who, speaking of demons, says, in a French essay, that 
everything that the sacred writings say about evil and unclean spirits 
is to be understood as applying tojcertain diseases to which the Jews 
gave the same names because they assumed that it was not impossible 
that the evil spirits intruded themselves into the matter.’ (Bekker’s 
book appeared first in Amsterdam in 1693.) 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD. (Continued.) 
By Dr. J. SADGER, Vienna. 


Before proceeding any further it seems desirable to take up 
the consideration of objections that may suggest themselves at 
this juncture. In the first place, in connection with the formae 
frustres of erotic gratification mentioned above we are likely to 
find the typical scepticism regarding infantile sexuality blocking 
our way. Thus, for example, Stier admits (Joc. cit.) that “erec- 
tions are by no means a rare occurrence during early childhood; 
they occur more frequently than is generally recognized.” But 
he holds it far-fetched to consider such manifestations as sexual, 
inasmuch as children sometimes refer to them as painful experi- 
ences and complain about them; and, furthermore, because in 
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three different cases the parents assured him that the occurrences 
did not lead to masturbation. As if the statements of these 
parents were not even more unreliable than the attitude of those 
physician—parents who refused to acknowledge the masturba- 
tory habits of their own children. Morover, the painful char- 
acter of the erections does not disprove their sexual nature. 
We may bear in mind that certain sensitive persons feel pain 
during the least venereal indulgence. Stier is willing to admit 
genuine masturbation only when the procedure is accompanied 
by active friction. But even so he finds himself forced to con- 
clude: “Nevertheless we must emphasize specifically that the 
cases in which friction of the parts does not evoke pleasurable 
feelings are unfortunately rare and that in an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, even during earliest childhood, the first erections 
awaken pleasurable sensations which increase in intensity when- 
ever the erect organ is excited manually or in any other manner. 
The visible manifestation of this sexual pleasure in young chil- 
dren consists of a change in facial expression at the moment 
when erection ensues or is present, and of an increased irrita- 
bility, particularly if the penis is touched in any way; and there 
ensues a loud laugh, a laugh which sounds differently from that 
induced by other causes and which is easily recognized as having 
a sexual character. A similar laugh is often induced in young 
children as an expression of sexual hyperhedonia (intensified 
sexual pleasure) when the child touches itself or is touched by 
someone on the inner side of the thigh, a stimulus that often 
causes a sudden erection.” 

These statements of Ewald Stier who, as a pupil of Ziehen, 
cannot be suspected of being partial to Freud’s doctrines, already 
dispose of some of the objections likely to be raised by antagon- 
ists. For another illustration let us now turn to Albert Moll 
who, in his Untersuchungen der Libido Sexualis, as late as 1897- 
1898, seems not to have been acquainted at all with infantile 
sexuality, at least he hid his knowledge behind silence. Freud’s 
great work appeared in 1905, and four years later appeared 
Moll’s Sexual Life of the Child, in which that author proceeded 
as if physicians had been long familiar with the theme. 

It is worth while to examine more closely Moll’s arguments 
for no other reason than that they bring forth approximately 
the sort of arguments that the opponents of the theory of in- 
fantile sexuality indulge in, 

In the first place, his premises are wrong. As often as I had 
the opportunity to analyze a case of priapism—stch cases are 
by no means rare—it turned out that, save when some serious 
organic lesion of the lumbar cord was present, or certain intoxi- 
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cations, such as cantharides, the condition was distinctly trace- 
able to a sexual origin. Without exception, a high grade of 
sexual excitation, even though occasionally remaining uncon- 
scious’ can be proven to be the causative agent in every instance. 
And, furthermore, it is a well-known fact that not all men suffer 
from bladder erections in the morning. An _ over-distended 
bladder may, at the most, act as a physical excitant, which, as 
is well known, is true also of traumata as an inciting cause 
(agens provocateur), whenever sexual wishes of childhood crave 
expression. 

But leaving the premises aside, let us turn to Moll’s personal 
observations on children and examine the conclusions to which 
these have led him. We find, first, this rather pointless argu- 
ment: the child is in the habit of touching all bodily parts with- 
in his reach, and this serves to render him aware of his organs; 
it happens in the same way to touch the genitalia. Indeed, but 
has anyone ever heard of a child taking hold of its toes, arms, 
or nose over and over, not only once in a while and in the most 
incidental manner, but regularly, and—that is most important— 
as a means of becoming aware of these parts? Why should the 
child in its “Wissensdrang,” (curiosity) favor precisely the geni- 
talia to such an extent that all warnings, even punishments by 
adults, often remain fruitless? The parallel of this habit with 
the custom of sucking, nose boring, and other “nasty habits,” 
holds true inasmuch as these mannerisms, as I shall show later 
at length, are distinctly sexual in character. The weight of their 
evidence does not favor Albert Moll’s notion about the asexual 
character of the child; on the contrary, the evidence weighs © 
against him. 

In this connection I deem it necessary to raise a fundamental 
objection against Moll and all others who tell us with such com- 
plete self-confidence precisely what the infant does or does not 
want. Let us recall that this investigator of early infantile mas- 
turbation categorically declares: “It is not a specifically genital 
sensation which the child thus feels impelled to gratify.” In- 
deed, and how does it happen that Moll knows so much about 
the infant’s feelings? It cannot be assumed that the infant has 
confided alone in him the most intimate state of its feelings, and 
diaries do not happen to cover that particular period of life. And 
why the apodictic certainty that many erections, in spite of com- 
plete similarity with what we observe in the adult, are not sexual 
in the child, but merely the result of external stimuli and bladder 
distension? I consider certainty to be predicable only upon the 
discovery of objective proofs. It turns out that male infants 
often have erections even when the bladder is not overfilled— 
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hours before the next micturition; and that some infants show 
a constant habit of erections, even during days when they lie 
naked in a warm room. How strange that all these infants 
should be free from sexual feelings! In the course of analysis 
some adults report that insofar as they are able to recall at 
all, they have had the habit of touching their genitalia from their 
third year on, and in certain instances the parents report that 
this habit was noticeable even during the suckling period. Others 
recall having been addicted to the habit of boring into the nose, 
or into the ear, always with a direct sense of gratification, ob- 
viously a sexual feeling, and that too, from earliest childhood on. 

It the first place, it seems to me that we cannot be too care- 
ful when we impute certain feelings to small children and es- 
specially to infants. An example from everyday life: The in- 
fant cries, its digestive system is out of order and causes a sense 
of discomfort. But the mother decides: The child wants a 
drink, puts it to the breast and the infant quiets down. Was the 
mother right? Not at all. Immediately afterwards the child 
begins anew to cry and the same vicious circle is gone through 
over again. Upon the physician’s insistence that the three-hour 
interval between feedings must be maintained, everything rights 
itself again. This illustration shows how easily a mother falls 
into error and how much more easily an investigator sitting at 
‘a desk may do likewise! Persons, unfortunately, are only too 
prone to ascribe to the child, as part of its feelings or intent, 
whatever they themselves happen to conceive as the logical thing 
for the child. It is not that the child wants this or that, the 
adults invest it with their notion as to what it wants. There 
is but one way of avoiding that: one should observe strictly the 
objective manifestations. Objectively the above case furnished 
only the crying as a symptom; the reasons for it were yet to be 
ferreted out, though not necessarily in the sense of what adults 
may think about it. 

Other writers, like Ewald Stier, at heart disinclined to admit 
the sexual character of many of the remarkable mannerisms of 
children, try to evade the issue by designating those actions as 
“foolish” or “senseless”, in extreme cases as “instinctive be- 
haviour”, or bits of ‘“atavism”, while in the cases of incestuous 
assaults they speak of a “Fehlgreifen im Objekte”’,—‘‘a mistaken 
objective”. All such attempts at evading the issue seems to 
me entirely wrong. There is no sense in calling “foolish” some 
unexpected sexual action. The same action might be assumed 
as reasonable on the part of an adult, who, however, is presumed 
to have fully suppressed during very early childhood, certain 
physiologic sexual excitations. But when a child seeks the grati- 
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fication of its anal eroticism, for instance, from its standpoint, 
such behaviour is anything but foolish or senseless. Insofar as 
we are able to judge, every infantile act is dictated chiefly by 
the principle of pleasure winning, frequently by the instinctive 
craving to insure itself sexual pleasure. Whatever fulfills this 
purpose seems to the child serviceable as well as proper, and if 
its cravings fail to stop short of incestuous persons and even 
leads them to coitus-like aggressions, that is either something 
merely instinctive, not a sign of atavism, nor entirely a result 
of “an error in objective”. The child happens to possess an un- 
commonly strong sexual feeling and powerful sexual trends, such 
as adults are in the habit of overlooking, while on the other 
hand, the incest barriers have not yet been built up. These are 
the facts of everyday life, not to be abolished from the world 
of reality by any such charms as pretty-sounding words of denial. 
It seems to me wiser to throw all prejudices overboard and try 
to look squarely at the facts. 


Perhaps in this connection it is fitting to quote the words 
of a keen investigator, Prof. E. Bleuler, the Ziirich psychiatrist, 
who, as is well known, has not unconditionally tied himself to 
Freud’s banner. He expresses himself on the subject in unmis- 
takable terms: “Any one who fails to recognize infantile sex- 
uality, must be simply blind to a fact of daily observation. Nor 
is this something to be brushed away with the remark: indeed, 
what is called ‘sexual’ in the child is really something else. In 
its subjective as well as in its objective aspects it is psychically the 
same thing, even though quantitatively the process of detumescence 
is not anywhere nearly as pronounced as the process of con- 
trectation. The latter, during the first few years is entirely a 
somatic process, thus standing even closer to the sexual act 
proper than the sexuality of adolescence,which is more often 
limited to psychic contrectation. Infantile sexuality discloses 
itself in the great joy roused by contact with the other sex, par- 
ticularly of the naked body, in love relations, which though as a 
rule not leading actually to coitus-like actions, differ in no other 
essential from the behaviour of the adolescents (among whom 
many deliberately abstain from coitus); thirdly it shows itself 
in a very peculiar, distinctly sexual interest in the genitalia of 
the other sex. Whoever has the opportunity of watching children, 
knows this, and any one able to recall the memories of his own 
childhood also knows it. I, myself, can trace memories of definite 
sexual feelings very distinctly back to my fourth year. At six 
years of age I went to school; all my schoolmates, both boys 
and girls, were the same in that respect. As we were quite frank 
among ourselves, I can positively assert that none of us mastur- 
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bated at the time, and insofar as I was able to trace the subse- 
quent life histories, none was in any respect sexually abnormal. 
The case was therefore not an exception. ” (Jahrb. f. psycho- 
analytische und psychopathol. Forschungen, vol. Il, p. 646.) 


III 


Controversial matters have thus far claimed our attention. 
Let us now return to the examination of the individual sexual 
manifestations in the life of the child. As we have seen in the 
above quotation from Bleuler, the effort is being made to 
render Freud’s disquieting teachings more palatable to the 
reading public by the claim that his conception of the term 
sexual is much broader than that term is generally understood. 
The well-meaning attempt seems to me useless. What Freud 
calls sexual, is actually sexual, not meant to be understood 
in some artificially attenuated sense. But, as I have already 
warned the reader, we must not make the mistake of confusing 
sexual with genital. Sexuality is by no means bound up with, 
or exclusively linked to, the sexual organs proper. The latter 
are as yet undeveloped in the child, these therefore play a 
very limited rdle, except in masturbation proper. Much more 
significant are the extra-genital euphoric sensations of chil- 
dren. That these are undoubtedly sexual is shown by the 
manifestations which we have already described in connection 
with our study of the symptoms of self-gratification, as well 
as by a series of other symptoms accompanying masturbation 
of the genitalia proper, the marked flushing of the cheeks, 
the perspiration and the peculiar glassy expression in the eyes, 
the complete suspension of attention, the similar suspension 
of response to digressing external stimuli and similar symp- 
toms. In point of time a child find its earliest sexual pleasure 
in the habit of sucking, 

The Hungarian pediatrist Dr. Lindner has made an extensive 
study of the subject of sucking (“Ludeln” or “Lutschen”; 
Jahrb. f. Kinderheilkunde, N. F. wol. IV, 1879) and before him 
Johann Steiner, Professor of Pediatrics at Prague, in his 
Kompendium der Kinderkrankheiten (1872, p.324), had pointed 
out the relationship between the habit of sucking and mastur- 
bation. Ludeln, as observed in the infant, may be kept up 
till puberty or it may be continued for life. The habit is as 
follows; the infant, for instance, takes into his mouth any 
portion of the skin within convenient reach, or even some 
member of the body, e. g., a finger or a toe, and sucks it, at the 
same time carrying out rhythmic bodily movements; during 
the act the child’s attention is entirely devoted to the pleasur- 
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able sensation thus evoked, and this either lulls it to sleep 
or leads to a motor discharge not unlike an orgasm. Very 
often the children not only indulge in sucking, but at the same 
time rub or pick at some sensitive bodily region, perhaps the 
genitalia, or the breasts, or at the ear laps, etc., and when this 
happens to be done to the genitalia it leads to direct mastur- 
bation. In connection with the fundamental principle that the 
sexual character of a habit action is disclosed by extreme 
cases, we may quote the following passage from Lindner’s 
study: “Not infrequently we see the sucklings transported 
into a state of ecstacy, shaking their heads up and down, 
bending the spine forward (as in emprosthotonus), while their 
feet move convulsively (if the children are lying down). This 
is the stage in which they may injure themselves to the point 
of bleeding. If these sucklings are spoken to during the 
height of their indulgence they do not answer; attempts to 
rouse them make them turn away in anger, but without inter- 
rupting their indulgence for a moment, and turn to seek a 
spot secure from interruption. They pay no attention to 
threats; they are deaf to kind words........ . A little girl 
addicted to the habit, once said to me: “sucking is more fun 
than eating.” 

I hardly need to emphasize the identity of these symptoms 
with those which we have learned to recognize as typical in- 
fantile masturbation. Johann Steiner himself had pointed that 
out before Lindner (loc. cit.): “As to the age when this habit 
(masturbation) is acquired, I have often had the opportunity 
of observing that the first beginnings show themselves even in 
children one to two years of age. Children who acquire the 
habit of chewing or sucking fingers, underwear, or bed tips, 
after they have been weaned, not infrequently do so with the 
accompaniment of erections, marked flushing of the face, 
an unusual glassy look in the eyes and, finally an outbreak 
of perspiration all over the body.” And Hirschfeld adds: 
“Lindner shows that his sucklings are often not satisfied with 
sucking their fingers, the back of the hand, the forearm, or 
the big toe, etc., but enhance their pleasure by simultaneously 
rubbing some bodily part: that those peculiar mannerisms 
form a series of habits progressing from those of an apparently 
neutral type to those of a distinctly sexual character, and 
that the accompanying habit of rubbing may rise to a point 
where it becomes identical with the exaltation induced by 
masturbation, I must limit myself to this remark which I 
quote because I lack personal experience in the subject, pos- 
sibly because my attention was not directed to it, or perhaps 
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because these peculiarities may be more rare in this country 
than in the author’s country. The thorough agreement with 
Steiner’s observations lends particular significance to Lindner’s 
remarks and, regarding the etiology of early masturbation, 
I am impelled to express the opinion, that, as far as I can see, 
there is every reason why the physician should keep a watch- 
ful eye upon the sucking habits of young children and upon 
all accompanying habit actions’. It is noteworthy that 
Hirschsprung himself had not entirely overlooked the suck- 
ing habit and that Steiner, according to an expressed remark, 
had failed to notice the habit at least among breast-fed chil- 
dren, even though one need hardly be a pediatrist in order to 
see, almost any day, such habits among all children and in- 
fants. 

Just as older children and youths approaching manhood 
resort to maturbation as the great means for consolation and 
for calming down in the midst of life’s adversities, so mutatis 
mutandis, a similiar role is fulfilled by the sucking habit in 
young children and even in infants. Mothers know that 
very well. When they take something away from their little 
one, or when they have to deny it something, and the little 
one cries, they stick a “pacifier” into the infant’s mouth. 
The same procedure is resorted to whenever the child cries 
for any reason whatever, such as hunger or a digestive dis- 
order. It is not done so that the child shall “wait patiently 
under the illusion of feeding,’ as Goethe expresses it. The 
child is silenced because the excitation of the erogenous oral 
zone outweighs its unpleasurable sensations. The method 
works promptly and always quiets the child. How horrified 
the mother would be if she but knew that she thus provides 
her child with a sexual excitant. And yet certain conscience- 
less nurses know too well what they are doing when they 
give the child a pacifier or handle the child’s genitalia in order 
to quiet it or to induce sleep. In that connection we are at 
once impressed by the similarity of the occurrence to the 
overt sexual gratification. There are children who are unable 
to go to sleep without the pacifier, and it is well known that 
even older children, when baffled or troubled, stick a finger 
into the mouth. A number of pertinent observations bearing 
on this theme have been gathered by Hug-Helmuth in her 
book, The Mental Life of the Child, a work which constitutes 
a treasury of information about the sexual life of our little ones. 


More recently, a writer belonging to the opposite camp, 
S. Galant, a Swiss physician, published a “human document,” 
the account of a sucker, now a grown up young woman 
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(“Sexualleben im Sauglings- und Kindesalter,” Neurol. Zentral., 
1919, No. 20). This autobiographic record is entitled “S’Lutscher- 
li” and, as the editor expressly states, it comes from “a young 
woman who is mentally and physically healthy, cheerful, en- 
ergetic, full of life and who, moreover, shows not the least 
sign of any neurotic symptom or of any other deviation from 
the normal.” The document bears the motto: “Jt is altogether 
too charming to be set down in writing,” and, among others, it 
contains the following characteristic passages: “It is inde- 
scribable what a wonderful feeling goes through one while 
sucking; you are simply carried away from this world, you feel 
altogether satisfied and happy, wishing for nothing. It is a 
wonderful feeling; you expect nothing but peace, uninterrupted 
peace. It is unspeakably beautiful; you feel no pain, no ache, 
and oh! you feel transported into a new world.” Galant adds 
thereto: “Any one reading the Lutscherli, can hardly doubt that 
the child’s sucking, in most instances, bears an unmistakably sexual 
character”. Further: “But the most interesting feature in 
Lutscherli is a discovery made by this simple girl of the people. 
The delight of sucking during childhood ts precisely the same 
experience as the sexual delight of adults. Are not the feelings 
during sucking, according to this account, the same as during 
coitus?” The convincing power of these statements is perhaps 
enhanced by the fact that they emanate from one who otherwise 
finds only scornful words with which to reject what he is pleased 
to call “Freud’s innumerable phantastic notions about the sexual 
life of the child.” 

After what has preceded thus far,it can hardly be considered 
less than certain that pleasurable feelings of a sexual character 
originate beyond the strictly genital zone, and that even in the 
infant. It follows that the infant already experienced gratifica- 
tion of an unmistakably sexual nature, regardless of its unde- 
veloped sexual organs, Thus sexual feelings and genitalia are 
not necessarily linked. Perhaps the sucking habit is an illustration 
showing that there are bodily parts, as in this instance the lips 
and buccal areas, which upon excitation yield sexual pleasure, 
not unlike that yielded by the genitalia. These areas therefore 
deserve to be called erogenous and we shall presently become ac- 
quainted with a number of other areas or zones similarly capable 
of yielding sexual pleasure. 

A child in the act of sucking, it must be obvious, indulges in 
the memory of a pleasure which he has once experienced at the 
maternal breasts or their substitutes. The sucking reflex, indis- 
pensable for the infant’s maintenance, is undoubtedly an inherited 
mechanism. As an additional incentive for securing this function 
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nature has endowed the mucous membrane of the lips with an 
erogenous value. I need only to point out that very small chil- 
dren carry everything to their mouth, even when they are not 
in the least hungry. The erogenous zones continually crave stim- 
ulation and gratification. Whenever the infant swallows the 
maternal milk, the mouth zone is simultaneously stimulated. 
The satisfaction of the craving for food is thus early linked with 
libido. In that connection Freud offers the keen observation: 
“Any one who has seen a child satisfied at the breast falling 
with flushed cheeks and blissful smile into sleep, must surely 
recognize that this picture holds true also for the expression of 
sexual gratification in later life.” 


RV 


The phenomena to which we now turn our attention do 
not disclose their sexual character so obviously as the habit 
of sucking or masturbation of the genitalia. Therefore our 
antagonists have centered their objections chiefly on these 
manifestations of infantile sexuality. That the infant experi- 
ences sexual pleasure during its excremental functions, for 
instance, seems on the surface ridiculous, perhaps “absurd.” 
That playing with the urine or feces, boring into the nose or 
anus, tickling the external meatus, exhibitionism, and the vari- 
ous manifestations of skin, mucous membrane, and muscle 
eroticism, are manifestations of a sexual nature, is again a 
contention which rouses’the severest opposition. What proofs 
are there that these symptoms are actually and truly of a 
sexual character? Obtaining subjective accounts of the feel- 
ings of infants, is, of course, out of the question. And even 
the testimony of older children, who have reached the age of 
speech, cannot be considered uniformly reliable. There re- 
main, therefore, the unmistakable signs of sexual orgasm in 
connection with the nose boring habit, tickling of the auditory 
meatus and anal masturbation, as will be fully shown later. 
But these unquestionable symptoms are met as a rule only in 
advanced cases of “vice.” Ordinarily the phenomena which 
we are now considering do not culminate in a complete or- 
gasm; do not manifest their sexual character as clearly as 
in the case of masturbation or the extreme forms of the suck- 
ing habit We must look for other compelling proofs. We 
may be helped in finding them by the fact that some of the 
symptoms are carried over from the infantile period and persist 
into adult life and even beyond. In such cases we may learn 
from the adults whether they experience any sexual gratifica- 
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tion in connection with those symptomatic habits and also 
whether it has always been so. If the subject is a candid per- 
son and if it is possible, as sometimes happens, to corroborate 
him by the older members of the family, especially parents, 
the fact that the symptoms in question have positively been 
present all along and as far back as his earliest childhood, and 
in the same form and with the same obvious effects, the sub- 
jective account may be taken as valid statement and proof. 
Once the proof has been established it suggests the possibility 
that other phenomena belonging to the same category are 
likewise of sexual origin, especially when concomitant mani- 
festations are also present, such as the inability to wean one’s 
self from the habit, a peculiarity which we have already pointed 
out as sexual. 

Let us begin with that group of symptoms which is the most 
widespread during childhood, the so-called anal-eroticism. 


This term implies that the anal region has a high erogenous 
valency for all children and, we must add, also for many 
adults. The anus is but the central point; the eroticism per- 
tains also to everything that passes through or involves the 
part in question, including, therefore, the bowel contents, as 
well as the rectal mucosa and, finally, also the nates, to which 
children attach the same value as to the genitalia. To make 
clear the sexual character of anal eroticism I shall quote, in 
the first place, an author to whom nobody will deny inde- 
pendent, self-reliant judgment. In a short essay E. Bleuler 
states: “There are adults who claim to experience as much 
pleasure during bowel movements as during sexual inter- 
course proper, and even more. Similar pleasure may be ex- 
perienced even by young children and not only during the 
act of defecation, but whenever the bowels are in operation. 
Such children have a tendency to hold back their feces as 
long as possible so as to feel them within. I know a lady 
who in her childhood had acquired the habit of withholding 
the stools for as long as eight days at a stretch. When she 
could no longer control her bowels in the ordinary manner 
she leaned down, ‘or pressed against the heel, so as to support 
the sphincter ani muscles. Today she is not altogether free 
from the anomaly. A baby girl showing also other peculiari- 
ties, began this habit at 18 months, and in spite of all efforts 
on the part of her parents during the succeeding four years 
it was not found possible to overcome it.” Every psycho- 
analyst is in a position to corroborate the above observations 
in his daily practice. 
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No other manifestation of the sexual instinct reveals itself 
so abundantly and to such an extent as precisely as anal 
eroticism. I must limit myself to a description of its most 
Striking feature. Many adults return to their room, after 
their daily defecation, beaming happiness: “Ah! that felt 
fine,’ or, more significantly: “Ah! what a divine relief!” 
and that, not always after a belated bowel movement. There 
is more in that feeling than the mere release from an unnec- 
essary pressure. The words fit only an experience involv- 
ing an unusual amount of pleasure. The following is a scrap 
of conversation between a boy of seven or eight and his 
girl cousin of about the same age: “Lotti, do you also hold 
on as long as you can when you want your bowels to move, 
so you can have fun?” Lotti, 25 years later, being now both 
wife and mother, became ill with a severe form of hysteria. 
During the analysis she recalled very distinctively that even in 
her early youth both she and her sister had been in the habit 
of withholding their feces. They often felt the fecal matter 
rolling within back and forth, and that was distinctly pleasure- 
ableito them. 

As distinctly sexual as this habit is masturbation in ano which 
is not infrequent among children as well as among adults. The 
anus is used as a masturbating girl uses her vulva. The conse- 
quences are also the same as those of.genital masturbation, 1. e., 
erection, complete orgasm and, after puberty, discharge of sem- 
inal fluid. That during pedicatio and in pederasty the rectum 
plays the same role as the vagina is perfectly obvious and re- 
quires only passing mention. 

Other forms of anal eroticism betray their sexual character 
less plainly. Any one who observes children, cannot avoid notic- 
ing that the little ones take great pleasure in their excremental 
functions and that they show great interest in the bowel and 
bladder products. I knew a twelve-month male infant who was 
regularly in the habit of defecating in bed when he was left 
alone; while the nurse went around gathering things for him, 
he being alone used the half hour or so to rub himself with the 
feces from head to foot. On the nurse’s return he invariably 
showed a pleased and happy countenance. For the longest time 
neither scoldings nor punishments had any effect on him; finally, 
at four years of age, the habit was spontaneously suppressed. 
Other children play likewise with their urine. And when some 
of them become mentally ill afterwards, thus again becoming chil- 
dren, they resurrect in the habit of playing with feces 
and urine a long-forgotten, infantile pleasure source. That 
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every form of activity is a source of intense pleasure to chil- 
dren is obvious, even upon the most cursory scrutiny of their 
conduct. There remains to be adduced proof that the pleasure 
is of a sexual character. Aside from the fact that the child’s 
every pleasure, insofar as it is not generated by the satisfaction 
of hunger or thirst, probably involves a certain sexual overtone, 
there stands out the fact that it cannot be weaned from the ques- 
tionable pleasure sources in which it indulges and the futility 
of every form of punishment in the effort of curbing it, again 


raises the suspicion that we are confronted with something 
sexual. 


In the case of the above-mentioned one-year old boy we have 
observed something that is typical of every child: the withholding 
of the bodily excreta for the purpose of gaining a special form 
of pleasure. Parents and educators know precisely how much 
trouble it is to keep the young ones clean. Why does it take 
months, at times years, before the necessary teachings are incul- 
cated into the children’s minds? Why do scoldings, threats, and 
even severe corporeal punishments so often yield no result? 
One would think that it would make no difference to the child 
if it obeyed the requirements and, further, that to spare itself 
the unpleasant consequences would be enough to induce the child 
to follow the will of the educator. Why, then, does this not 
hold true? Why does the child “forget” its natural functions 
so easily while at play? Why does he ask mother to sit him on 
the pot only at the last moment and often when it is too late? 
Why should he rather jump around on one leg and then on the 
other and reject the nurse’s suggestion: “No, no! I don't 
need to, just yet’? Though in a number of instances it may 
be mere stubbornness, there is no other explanation for most 
cases than that the abstention insures the child a particular 
pleasure, a pleasure so great that it outweighs the unpleasantness 
of the punishment. Here, too, the strength of the pleasure and 
the difficulty of weaning betray a sexual origin. Moreover we 
hear from Lotti, above, concerning herself and her playmate 
that they purposely withheld their stools because they found the 
sensation of the feces moving around within, and the retention 
thereof, distinctly pleasurable. That, indeed, is the common 
reason for this peculiar behaviour. For, as Freud properly states, 
the child is not bent on soiling its underwear or bed; it is only 
interested in not losing the pleasure that it experiences through 
the act of defecation. And the stronger the stimulus along the 
intestinal mucous membrane, the stronger the muscular efforts 
must be during the passing of the stool ; consequently the stronger 
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is also the anal erotic excitation and the greater the sexual 
pleasure. 

Other forms of anal eroticism are more directly linked to 
sexual cravings, as, for instance, exhibitionism and smell erotic- 
ism, about which I shall speak at greater length later on. At 
this juncture I may mention briefly that often the children do 
everything possible to get the opportunity of watching their com- 
rades, or even adults, in the act of attending to the bodily needs; 
furthermore, they are often interested in the nates of adults, 
desiring to touch and play with the parts. Pleasure in odours 
is again related to excremental matters, to the odour of intes- 
tinal gases and the “smelling of the ‘popo’,’ of which many 
children are expressly fond. 

From all appearances we can hardly form an adequate idea 
of the strength of anal eroticism. Not only that, but a big por- 
tion of this form of infantile pleasure is still retained by the 
adults so that no one fails to laugh upon hearing, for instance, 
that on account of an urgent physical call somebody met with 
an “accident”; this is particularly noticeable in the manifesta- 
tions of forced repression. What was once the source of power- 
ful pleasurable excitation, undergoes strong repression at a very 
definite period of our individual life, usually around the fourth 
year, on account of our current cultural requirements. One 
result of this process of repression, for example, is the feeling 
of disgust, which has its origin in the repression of coprophilic 
tendencies. This is seen most clearly in the so-called idiosyn- 
crasies. Certain foods—usually soups and broths—remind the 
child of fecal matter and therefore, after the repression has set 
in, evoke a disgust which makes such foods unpalatable to the 
child. Another frequent effect of the successful repression is 
the formation of the so-called anal erotic character, shewing 
three cardinal traits: meticulous, pedantic cleanliness and love 
of order, avarice to the point of stinginess and contrariness to 
the point of stubbornness. 


[To be concluded.] 
(Translated by Dr. J. S. Van Teslaar.) 
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My age is forty-eight years, height five feet and five 
inches, weight one hundred and thirty-five pounds. I am a 
bachelor, have dark eyes and dark hair. I come from a 
healthy and long-lived stock, and have never had any severe 
disease. My father was eighty-three years old when he died, 
and my mother is still alive, being nearly eighty-six years 
of age and well preserved. In my genealogy, I find some 
cases of consumption and insanity. A maternal uncle was an 
alcoholic. 

My parents were extremely religious. In the matter of 
heredity the transmission comes almost solely from my 
father. He was weak-willed, honest (to a fault, some claim- 
ed) much given to self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, living for 
others, and non-resistent. He was highly sexed while my 
mother, according to her own statement, was a natura 
frigida. At one time she remarked that to her the sex act 
was not any more pleasurable or desirable than the running 
of a finger down her throat, and she insisted that this was 
the nature of all normal women. If a woman had pleasure 
in sexual intercourse, mucous discharge, or orgasm, she was, 
to her mind, a perverted creature indeed. To the normal 
woman the sex act was a religious duty, and for the sole 
purpose of propagation. All these ideas of sex I was 
taught early in life. 

My first idea of God was anthropomorphic, or, the ascrip- 
tion of human characteristics to things not human. The 
depravity of man, the immaculate conception, the vicarious 
atonement, endless punishment, and all the dogmas of the 
Christian religion, were early grafted into my mind. Even 
although I have by the present time rejected them all as 
being visionary and belonging to an ignorant age, there is 
still a vague apprehension of something terrible that might 
occur after quietus. These feelings may be similar to those 
that troubled Hamlet. It is but natural that one should 
be thus affected all through life when it is remembered how 
we were tortured in childhood by fear of an awful God, 
fear of a devil with horns and hoofs, fear of an everlasting 
hell that is ever ready to receive one with its sizzling, 
seething, hissing flames, as was taught by parents, teachers, 
preachers, and in fact everyone who had any definite opinion 
about the matter. 
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As a child I was inquisitive, and was early struck with 
the mysteries of birth and sex. When questioning my 
elders about these subjects, I was invariably turned away 
with such remarks as “children must not ask such ques- 
tions’, and “some time you will understand”. It was but 
natural that I turned to others for information. At ten years 
of age I learned of the sex act through older boys. My 
desire for more knowledge grew, and at fourteen I learned 
by accident to masturbate, which soon became a habit. Be- 
ing of a modest, retiring disposition, and having been 
brought up excluded from female society, I naturally be- 
came shy of girls. 

Masturbation seemed especially adapted to my nature. I 
preferred to be alone and could find little satisfaction in 
society of any sort. It was more pleasurable to steal away 
to the woods and read, especially something dealing with 
love or sex. By myself, in my secret meditations the act 
of masturbation brought to me a curious consolation, yet, 
at the same time it also brought an unconscious degradation. 

As is naturally the case with the masturbator, I became 
frightened by the literature of the quacks, whose booklets 
on the subject were found so abundantly scattered along 
the streets of country towns, and promiscuously sent through 
the mails. The more I read them, the more I became 
frightened, and soon believed myself to be suffering with 
every symptom mentioned on the diagnosis sheet. I became 
abulic, and pimples and sallow complexion took the place 
of the healthy looks I formerly possessed. Much thought 
was given to what I had been told concerning the natural 
sex act, but, (owing to the teaching I had early received 
that women had no sex desire) I could not bring myself to 
involve a girl in the matter. I was flustered when talking 
with women, and they became more and more embarrassing 
as time rolled by. Carrying along with me the guilty 
secret which I felt sure everyone would discover sooner or 
later, I became more and more miserable, until I found the 
masturbation habit was my complete master. 

I have long since learned that my experience was but 
common to that of every boy who does not wish to harm 
anyone, and who would not lead any girl into disgrace. 
The reaction of natural sexual intercourse would of course 
have been more wholesome physically, but I restrained my- 
self from undertaking it because of the fact that if it 
takes place in what our society and system of morals call 
illegitimacy, it may be provocative of very serious consequences. 
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At the age of twenty-one, I took a course at a commercial 
college, and at its completion went to Chicago to get a posi- 
tion as stenographer. A short time after arriving in the 
city it occurred to me that a few months actual contact 
with the demi-monde might cure me of masturbation which 
still clung to me as powerfully as ever. To my surprise I 
learned that my teachings concerning the prostitute were 
false, that none, or, at least but few follow such a life be- 
cause of a physical desire, and that the whole transaction 
was but pecuniary. What disgusted me still more, I caught 
pediculi, but these were soon overcome. 

I returned to my country home after a year’s trial of 
the city and soon met a girl a few years younger than 
myself with whom I fell in love. Indirect statements from 
her convinced me that she, too, was a masturbator. I soon 
convinced her that the normal sex act was more wholesome, 
but as she expressed a fear that pregnancy might result, we 
employed a sort of coitus interruptus. Candor compels me 
to say that this was, on my side, learned from the Bible 
(I was a devout Bible reader in my youth). 

For about three years this method of sexual intercourse 
was carried on, and I sometimes induced the orgasm four 
or five times a night. Although the act as performed was 
not exactly ideal, my association with this girl was the 
happiest time of my life. I became more and more active 
sexually, so that her very frou-frou, the sight of her eyes, 
or thought of the mons veneris (which with her was very 
hirsute) caused in me powerful erections and burning sexual 
desires. The relations were finally broken off, however, 
undoubtedly because the act was unnaturally performed, as 
well as because of over-indulgence. 


But I was nevertheless still almost “burning up” with 
sexual desire, and my dilemma was greater than ever before. 
It so happened that at about this time I learned of a so- 
called scientific work advocating transmutation of the sex 
desire. I got the book which taught that all sex activities 
could be overcome. I rallied my faith and tried to carry 
its teachings into effect but to no avail. Once more I turned 
to the prostitute. But it was a regrettable step, as I con- 
tracted a gonorrhea. I had, however, previously obtained 
some information and light concerning this disease and its 
treatment which was that “no medical treatment whatever 
is of any avail in gonorrhea.* Nothing but the strictest 


*This was very wretched information. It was misinformation.—W. J. R. 
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hygienic living is of any avail. Astringent injections into 
the urethra are of no use. Hot water injections into the 
rectum and hot sitz baths is an excellent treatment. Even 
in this treatment it is sometimes many months before it 
can be cured.” I followed this treatment and the disease 
disappeared in about five or six months. Since the attack 
of gonorrhea, I have naturally been somewhat cautious with 
prostitutes. My sexual activities have declined some, but 
are still far from being extinct. Once or twice a month 
either of the masturbatic act or the natural sex act with 
women is sufficient. The idea that masturbation causes 
early impotence has not been proven in my experience. The 
idea that gonorrhea is a terrible disease and difficult to 
cure has also been disproven. Likewise, the teachings of 
many able doctors that gonorrhea leaves a mark for life has 
also been proven incorrect in my case, as I am not aware 
that it has left even a trace of the disease. In fact, my 
experience has proved that nearly all the current and 
popular teachings concerning sex, venereal diseases and 
prostitution are grossly incorrect. Havelock Ellis, Krafft- 
Ebing, and others have done excellent work in investigating 
and throwing light on the subject, but the latest and best 
works are the books and journals of Dr. William J. Robin- 
son. There are no doubt thousands of persons of both sexes 
who could, if they would, give their sexual experience to the 
world and thus help in the work of enlightening the world 
on the subject. 


LAPSES AND “THE UNCONSCIOUS.” 


By HERBERT SILBERER, Vienna. 


The detailed and exhaustive study of psychic lapses and their 
interpretation by my esteemed colleague, Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, 
in the pages of Psyche and Eros, induces me to say something 
on this subject. Several considerations prompt me to do this. 
First, because he seems to me to be too sceptical in his conclu- 
sions concerning the current psycho-analytic theory; second, be- 
cause I am inclined to concede that he is probably right in a 
number of points; third, because his study seems to merit great 
attention and to be significant in the matter of the principles 
involved; fourth, because, I must confess, I have myself con- 
tributed a little to some of the obscurities upon which he anim- 
adverts and which I could have avoided had I been careful to 
express myself more accurately (tho I said nothing that was 
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incorrect) ; fifth, because he quotes me a number of times and I 
am perhaps in a position to throw light on some questionable 
matters. 


Reasons enough, then, to write about this subject! Let no 
one say that enough has already been written about these trifles: 
let not the trifling nature of the occurrences (slips of the tongue 
and pen, mislaying, forgetting, accidents, etc.) take from the 
significance of the investigations associated with them. These 
concern psychic processes from whose discovery, illumination and 
description much may be learned. The observations on which 
they are based have the great merit of being within the reach 
of anyone who cares to study the matter; that is why Freud 
made lapses his point of departure in his book, “A General In- 
troduction to Psycho-analysis.” 

Tannenbaum’s objections to the way the strict psycho-analytic 
school, as expounded by Freud and Jones, has treated the sub- 
ject matter, may be expressed in two sentences: first, that the 
matters dealt with do not prove the existence of unconscious pro- 
cesses in the Freudian sense; second, that the examples which 
Freud and his adherents improperly attribute to unconscious and 
interpret as valid psychic processes, i. e., to unconscious motives, 
are, in truth, due to other causes, causes which are of a psychic 
nature of another kind, e. g., cross-purposes, or of a psycho-phy- 
siological nature, e. g., the influence of habit, or, finally, of an ex- 
ternal and accidental nature and resulting from the accompany- 
ing circumstances, and may therefore be produced in a great 
variety of ways. Tannenbaum finds that in most of the examples 
reported in psycho-analytic literature there is wanting a thorough 
and detailed description of the internal and external circum- 
stances. He finds that, as a rule, the examples were studied from 
a prejudiced viewpoint and were perhaps influenced by this bias; 
that the descriptions were written to fit the preconceived inter- 
pretation; in brief, that the procedure adopted by the writers on 
these subjects consists of putting into the case at the beginning 
what they wish te find at the conclusion. That is why one misses 
in every instance the detailed description of those outstanding 
external circumstances which would show what external (1. e., 
accidental) causes would per se fully explain the occurrence in 
question and would make it unnecessary to assume an uncon- 
scious psychic intention. 

In the course of his thesis Tannenbaum assails chiefly the 
Freudian concept of the unconscious (in the narrow [Freudian] 
sense of the word) and the concept of repression with which 
this is necessarily associated, as well as the therewith closely 
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allied theory of the decisive role played by sexual and social 
(crudely egoistic or “criminal”’) urges; he repudiates all these 
elements in the psycho-analytic theory. In their place he offers 
us a new collective concept which he calls “somatization” and in 
which he evidently retains something resembling the Freudian 
concept of “conversion.” In addition thereto he offers us, in 
connection with numerous examples, a series of concrete surmises 
about the occurrence of lapses on another than an “unconscious” 
basis, surmises which, individually and in their place, certainly 
seem acceptable. 

Inasmuch as I wish to discuss several of the points raised by 
Tannenbaum it will be well to follow a certain order, and I 
shall therefore begin with one of the main subjects, viz.: the 
unconscious. This is one of the essential elements of Freud’s 
theory and it is, consequently, advisable to deal with it before 
we enter upon a discussion of details and concrete examples. 
The latter I shall discuss in a subsequent paper. 

The question under consideration, it must be noted, is how 
much the unconscious has to do with lapses; and thereto the 
question arises what this unconscious which the psycho-analytic 
theory links up with lapses is. But in the course of this study 
we cannot enter upon a consideration of the larger question of 
the relationship of lapses to the unconscious outside of the 
sphere of lapses (as, for example, in dreams and in the neuroses). 

What, then, does the psycho-analytic theory—as expounded 
by its chief representatives, viz.: Freud in his “Psychopath- 
ology of Everyday Life” and in his “General Introduction,” and 
Jones in his “Papers on Psycho-analysis” (in which Jones some- 
times deviates from Freud )—maintain? It is asserted that lapses 
of all kinds “are not accidental and psychically meaningless 
phenomena, that they have meaning, and that only psycho-analy- 
sis can discover their meaning, that these errors or lapses are not 
merely psychic acts, but that they are valid psychic acts and serve 
a purpose. Freud justifies his assertion by maintaining that these 
errors arise through the co-operation or mutual interference of 
two different intentions, one of which is conscious, and the other 
either conscious or not.” 

Tannenbaum now makes two criticisms as to both of which 
he is quite right, namely: first, when he points out that the 
above writers [Freud and Jones] do not agree with each other 
or even with themselves in their views concerning the frequency 
or regularity with which the alleged psychic causation operates 
in the production of lapses; and second, when he points out ob- 
scurities and discrepancies in relation to what they designate the 
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unconscious which they invoke in explanation of lapses. As to 
the first point I expressed my opinion in my little book “Der 
Zufall,”’ which deals partly with the subject of lapses: I believe 
that an unintended, involuntary and yet purposive psychic factor 
manifests itself often, but by no means always; and, I wish to 
add now, probably not even in the majority of instances. To 
make this view clear we must realize that the totality of lapses 
may be divided into two extreme types, one of which is charac- 
terized by the fact that the subject acts only from internal causes, 
and the other by the fact that the lapse is brought about by an 
external force. An example of the first type: notwithstanding 
the fact that I am in good health, I cannot recall a name with 
which I am quite familiar. An example of the second type: I 
am carrying a tray with a bottle of wine and some glasses; some- 
body runs into me from behind and the objects fall to the ground 
and break. In the first case I alone am the author [?] of the 
lapse; in the second case the occurrence is to be attributed to 
a foreign power, an accident that has befallen me. Indeed, in 
the second case we will no longer be inclined to speak of the 
occurrence as a lapse. Now, surely there are cases that deviate 
from both these extreme types and approach a middle region 
to which possibly most lapses belong. 

I admit that I have not given the matter sufficient considera- 
tion, that I have attempted no statistical study of the different 
varieties; this is something that will have to be done in the 
future. An example which is a step removed from the extreme 
type in which I am, as it were, deprived of the authorship of 
the lapse and which approaches the large intermediate class is 
furnished by the following: I am so at home in my ante- 
room that I walk thru it at night and into my sitting-room 
without having to turn on a light. Only after I have entered 
my sitting-room do I switch on the electric light. One day 
a new wardrobe was placed in my ante-room at my request. 
In the evening I came home, wanted to walk thru my dark 
ante-room, ran violently against the door of the wardrobe and 
got a bloody nose and a sore lip. 

The accident cannot be assigned to the authorship solely of 
the wardrobe. For it had been placed in the ante-room at my 
request; I was present when it was installed, knew the new 
arrangement of the furniture and should have governed my- 
self accordingly. But for all that the wholly new state of my 
ante-room was not yet established in my psyche; it was non- 
existent as compared with the strong, self-assured habit of 
making a certain definite series of well-practiced movements 
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in the dark; it had been utterly wanting in this context hither- 
to and hit me as a foreign body and almost as unexpectedly as 
in the previous example of being struck from behind in an un- 
foreseen manner. It is true, of course, that I could have fore- 
seen the encounter with the closet; but experience shows that 
in such cases one has to become accustomed to the new arrange- 
ment before the automatic movements are influenced by it. Here 
we have, then, a lapse (that it is a lapse cannot be questioned) 
which we cannot put in the class of lapses due to a secret 
purpose.* The more a lapse departs from the extreme type 
here described, the more room is there for a causation by an 
involuntary “valid psychic act,” although I would not be under- 
stood as saying that in the sphere of psychic causes the “valid 
psychic act” must dominate. For here too there are other pos- 
sibilities of failure, as an extreme instance of which I may 
mention an intoxication which interferes with the purposive 
co-ordinated innervations and movements. Freud therefore 
rightly excludes (in discussing symptomatic actions) those lapses 
which may be attributed to clumsiness, etc. (cf. Psyche and Eros, 
vol. 3, p. 129); we are chiefly concerned with those which are 
usually regarded as trivial occurrences. From their very nature, 
certain varieties of lapses belong more among accidents of in- 
ternal causation (forgetting names, slips of the tongue) than 
among those of external causation (breaking things, seizing the 
wrong object). And therefore the percentage of valid psychic 
acts will probably be larger in the former group than in the 
latter. 


The reader will note that I speak of percentages and frequency. 
I therefore side with Freud rather than with Jones, for from 
Tannenbaum’s parallel and comparative citations it appears that 
Freud is more cautious than Jones, whereas the latter always 
generalizes. In some places, at any rate, Freud’s assertions 
sound more positive concerning the constancy of the “valid 
act,” in others more cautious. I, for my part, prefer the 
more cautious views. 

Tannenbaum makes the charge that these writers, even though 
they occasionally warn us to be cautious, in actual practice throw 
their precautions to the winds and act and interpret as if a 
“valid psychic act” were inherent in every lapse. But this charge 
cannot be justified if [!] it can be shown that all the cases re- 


*Here Mr. Silberer proves he is not orthodox. A genuine “psycho- 
analyst” would have said that Mr. S. forgot the arrangement of his 
ante-room because of an unconscious desire to mutilate or kill himself, 
or because he was masochistic, or because he wanted to punish 
himself for something.—S. A. T. 
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ported in the literature were so selected that they reveal the 
“valid psychic act.” I see no reason here for a reproach. For 
it was certainly unnecessary to prove that there are accidents and 
banal lapses, i. e., unsuccessful movements, in the world; psycho- 
analysis was not needed for this nor did the psycho- 
analysts intend any such thing.* What they intended to show 
rather was that there are apparently banal occurrences in which 
unsurmised psychic forces had been operative; that was the 
essential thing; and it is clear that they report special cases 
selected to illustrate and prove their thesis. There was no reason 
for collecting or reporting banal cases. That would be necessary 
only if the question of frequency were raised and a statistical 
study were attempted. A liking for such a task cannot be at- 
tributed to many investigators. I certainly haven’t it. 

And now we must consider a second possible justification 
for the above charge: that it is based on the procedure 
adopted by the writers in the reported lapses, i. e., on their 
technique. As to this the charge may prove to be justified 
if it should turn out that the technique is inadequate and tends 
only to apparent proofs. I shall here content myself with point- 
ing out only that the subject matter under investigation is, in and 
by itself, not of a nature to lend itself either conveniently or 
favorably to a scientific method of investigation, such as might 
be pursued in a laboratory; it must be taken as it is found, just 
as one picks up scientific specimens when and where one finds 
them. In the case of material of this kind one must not demand 
the same methods that are pursued during the reaction tests made 
in a psycho-physical institute. All that one may demand is that 
within the given limits one should observe all possible precau- 
tions. This can, of course, not always accomplish all that one 
would wish, but then it is the nature of the material, and :not al- 
ways the investigator, that is responsible for what is wanting 
in the result. One has only to picture to oneself how the ob- 
servations are made, how little the observer is usually prepared 
for what is offered him. In illustration of this I shall refer to 
the example of the forgetting of the word “aliquis” in a verse 
from Vergil’s Aneid. From Tannenbaum’s criticism (Psyche and 
Eros, III, 3, pp. 183 ff.) one would infer that he attributes to 
Freud a slovenly technique, and as to that I find his criticism un- 
warranted; the charge can be justified, at most, only from the 


*Mr. Silberer is greatly in error here. Jones savs:“No error is too 
trifling to be significant” of a buried complex. Freud says that he 
is very much inclined to think that “all tongue slips and other types 
of errors” are due to interference of two different intentions ; 
elsewhere he says: “Errors [i. e. all errors] are compromise for- 
mations’.—S, A. T. 
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nature of the material. It may be that a different course of the 
conversation between Freud and his traveling companion would 
have been more desirable for the investigation; e. g., that Freud 
should not have assisted the gentleman’s memory by telling him 
the forgotten word “aliquis”; that he had not said, “Well, at 
least you give a grouping of saints and church fathers,” and 

“have something to do with the calendar ;’—this might 
have been more scientific, and perhaps not. But even if we ad- 
mit that it would have been more scientific not to have made 
those remarks, how can we expect that when one unexpectedly 
comes across something of this nature one will have the great 
mental poise to surround oneself at once with all the precau- 
tions of the experimental scientist? Freud had not the slightest 
idea that suddenly something worthy of his observation would 
occur. He was on his vacation, taking a walk, engaged in an 
animated conversation, going from subject to subject. In the 
course of this conversation a forgetting occurred, his friend 
asked for assistance, Freud gave it and completed the verse from 
memory, and then, in the further course of the conversation, 
wholly unprepared and unexpectedly, the experiment evolved. 
I would like to know one who would have been capable under 
the circumstances to manage the matter in a manner character- 
istic of the laboratory. But, for all that, such a sudden oppor- 
tunity, though it takes the person by surprise, may enable one 
to observe and learn something of value. Should one under such 
circumstances refrain from publishing this valuable find because 
one had not followed a well-prepared path? I do not think 
so, and I believe furthermore that if that had been done with 
the “aliquis” example a very valuable and significant observation 
would have been lost.* 

If, then, the reproach appertains to the matter rather than the 
investigator, one might perhaps be inclined to conclude therefrom 
that none the less the whole matter is valueless as proof of any- 
thing. One might say it is immaterial where the fault lies; in 
fact, it is a great deal worse for the psycho-analytic theory if 
the material tt deals with is the source of the unreliableness of 
the results obtained. If the uncertainty were dependent on the 
investigators only, one might hope that there will come, sooner 
or later, more conscientious and more acute observers who will 
treat the matter more satisfactorily; but if the unreliableness is 
inherent in the matter itself, not even the best investigators will 


*I need hardly add that if the “observation” has not been logically 
deduced from the facts and if the observer was unscientific in his 
technique, that “observation” is utterly worthless—S. A .T. 
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be able to make a scientific matter of it. To this the reply is 
that other sciences, e. g., palaeontology, archaeology, ethnology, 
etc., though they operate with fragments, have brought forth very 
interesting results. 

Having considered from various angles the question of the 
frequency of the lapses involving “valid psychic acts,” we shall 
now turn our attention to the other question, namely, the kind 
of consciousness (or unconsciousness) involved in this act. What 
is the theory? The authors (Freud, Jones, Silberer) speak of 
something “unconscious.” The lapse in question, whatever it 
may be, comes about, they say, as a result of an interference 
between a conscious or an unconscious idea (purpose, etc.) and 
an intended action or an action in the process of completion. 
(I say “the lapse in question” inasmuch as the banal cases do 
not come into consideration.) 


What does the word “unconscious” mean, and how does Freud 
employ the term? The word is used in two senses, a larger and 
a narrower. Therein lies, of course, a disadvantage as to com- 
prehension and a danger as to logical clarity of thought and 
description. On the one hand, “unconscious” means merely 
“non-conscious, not present in consciousness”; on the other hand, 
in the narrower [Freudian] sense, it means “inaccessible to con- 
sciousness because repressed.” From the matter as a whole 
one gets the impression that in their discussion of lapses the 
above writers most frequently use the word in its larger sense. 
Freud says, as a matter of fact, in Tannenbaum’s words: “Some- 
times an individual is perfectly conscious of the fact that while 
he was thinking of one thing another thought occurred to him 
and that the lapse (slip) resulted from the consequent interfer- 
ence in the carrying out of the first intention; both the interfer- 
ing idea and the idea interfered with were present in conscious- 
ness and at the same time. Sometimes, again, the interfering idea 
is not present in consciousness at the time of the lapse but is 
acknowledged and recognized by the individual as an actuating 
motive of which he was conscious at some time prior to the 
lapse. In other words, in some instances the interfering idea 
is consciously dismissed (suppressed) by the individual during 
the exectition of an intention; in others it was dismissed from 
consciousness a considerable time earlier, but not too long ago 
to be recognized and acknowledged.” And thereto he adds the 
further reflection that in many instances the interfering idea lies 
in the unconscious (in the narrow sense of the word) and is 
wholly inaccessible to consciousness. In the illustrative examples 
recorded by the above writers it appears that those examples are 
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by far the most frequent in which the interfering idea is momen- 
tarily not in consciousness but is capable of becoming known, 
$. @., it was, psycho-analytically speaking, in the foreconscious. 
In fact, Jones expressly says that when he speaks of the “un- 
conscious” (in this context) he means it in the larger sense; it 
is therefore necessary to substitute “foreconscious” for “uncon- 
scious.”* Nay, I would go even a little further and say that 
even “foreconscious” is not the appropriate word and that “un- 
conscious” in these instances means nothing more than the word 
itself implies, 4. e., lacking in consciousness, non-conscious. Thus 
far we have made no attempt to localize it either in the “un- 
conscious” or “foreconscious.” 


And now we are at the punctum saliens. As far as I can see, 
Freud regards [Query: “employs”] the psychology of lapses as 
a mode of introducing or acquainting the still uninformed reader 
with the facts of psycho-analysis. One reason for this, in addi- 
tion to those I have already mentioned, consists in the fact that 
lapses are accessible to all observers. This is made very clear 
in Freud’s General Introduction. This introductory function 
necessarily [?] brings it about that the reader is spoken to in 
language intelligible to all before he learns the narrower 
concepts and terms for whose comprehension he lacks the nec- 
essary equipment. At first “unconscious” means only “not con- 
scious,” and it is strictly in accordance with pedagogic principles 
that the reader goes on to the strict concept of “the unconscious” 
as well as of “the foreconscious.” And the illustrative examples, 
even those occurring in “the Psycho-pathology of Everyday 
Life,” are calculated to teach the interesting fact that lapses re- 
sult from the operation of interfering ideas of which the per- 
son is not (momentarily) conscious, Speaking to a popular audi- 
ence I once uttered the formula: purpose without purpose. The 
examples do not involve the “unconscious,” in the strict sense 
of the word, but the absence of consciousness. The new thing 
that psycho-analysis teaches is the unsuspected influence of un- 
noticed valid psychic acts.* * 


I shall now go back to Tannenbaum’s rendering of Freud’s 
idea (Psyche and Eros, Il. 5, p. 311): “Therefore, he says, 
“in some instances, perhaps in most, the interfering idea (mo- 


*But the reader must bear in mind that when Freud means the fore- 
conscious he says “the foreconscious” and when he means the uncon- 
scious he says “the unconscious”. To the psycho-analysts, Silberer 
excepted, the “unconscious” is a repression-unconscious and does not 
mean “the non-conscious,”—S. A. 

**If this were true, psycho-analysis would be generally accepted. 
But it is not true. The Freudians want to establish the influence of 
unknowable, not “unnoticed”, psychic acts—S. A. T. 
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tive), not present in consciousness, must have been dismissed 
(repressed) a long time before, so long ago that it is no longer 
remembered, cannot be recalled to consciousness and is repu- 
diated by consciousness when it is called to the individual’s atten- 
tion.” Naturally, if one would infer that if in a given lapse 
one cannot bring to consciousness an interfering idea, the inter- 
fering idea must be in the unconscious (in a state of repres- 
sion), one would be guilty of an unwarranted conclusion—even 
if for no other reason than that there are numerous “banal” 
lapses in which an interfering idea cannot even be suspected. 
Tannenbaum is right in pointing out that such a conclusion is 
invalid, for it would have to be shown first that in any 
case such an interfering idea was present. Of course, if it is 
possible to make it probable that an interfering idea is opera- 
tive, then it is not much amiss to suspect such an idea in the 
unconscious when it is not found in the foreconscious. Many 
a valuable hint for practical therapeutic analysis was discovered 
in this way. 

Tannenbaum therefore finds, and not without right, that the 
psycho-analytic theory of lapses is not capable of proving the un- 
conscious (in the narrow [Freudian] sense). He rejects the 
unconscious as well as the concept of repression. But, for all 
that, there arises here another question, the answer to which 
either justifies his criticism or proves it untenable. This is the 
question: whether psycho-analysis ever pretended to prove the 
unconscious (in the narrow sense) by means of lapses. I do 
not think it did.* It is my impression rather that Freud, as I 
have already said, looked upon lapses as the best means to ac- 
quaint the reader with the fact of valid psychic acts which op- 
erate without being noticed or suspected, 7. e., he treated lapses 
as a kind of spring-board from which to plunge the reader into 
the depths of psycho-analysis. It is true, of course, that in the 
course of his discussion of lapses the unconscious (in the nar- 
row sense) is [frequently] referred to; but it is not proved by 
lapses. This proof is furnished by other matters. Jt is indeed 
very questionable whether lapses are even capable of proving 
the unconscious. I do not think they are. And it would really 
be surprising if such a skillful writer as Freud, and such a 
clever pleader for his own teachings, should choose the most 
inappropriate material as proof when so much better material 
is at his disposal. For me the proofs of an unconscious which 
is hindered from becoming conscious by repressive forces is 


*That it did is amply proved by Freud’s, “Psychopathology of 
mae E Life,” published years before his “General Introduction. 
4 
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furnished by the study of dreams and the psychopathology of 
the neuroses. But I cannot discuss this subject at length now 
because my immediate task concerns only lapses. 


As to the role of repression in the case of lapses the following 
—which applies equally well to the unconscious—may be said. 
It is probably incorrect to postulate one extreme alongside an- 
other extreme in the matter of one of the most subtle processes 
under observation and to attempt to decide for one or the other. 
What we said previously about the two extreme types of lapses 
applies here too. Even Tannenbaum admits that there are cases 
in which interfering ideas which were not momentarily in con- 
sciousness are admitted into consciousness only with a certain 
resistance. In those cases one speaks of “suppression.” [I do 
not.—S. A. T.] But I do not think that “suppression” and “‘re- 
pression” are essentially different processes; I consider them 
different degrees of the same process. [Freud and Jones do 
not.—S. A. T.] One may be of the opinion (shared by Tannen- 
baum, Psyche and Eros, III. 2, p. 97) that the rejection does 
not go so far as Freud assumes; but the process itself is un- 
touched. [Repression is a matter of morals or esthetics; suppres- 
sion is not—S. A. T.] Even if, then, lapses are not adequate to 
give decisive evidence as to the depth of this process, still the proc- 
ess itself plays an acknowledged and often verifiable role; but it 
would be wholly arbitrary to say [as Jones does] that it is 
always present. This is also true of the unconscious. Here 
too it is not really possible so sharply to separate the uncon- 
scious from the foreconscious [and the foreconscious from the 
conscious?-—S, A, T.] as to make them mutually exclusive. 
Freud’s simile, as we find it in his General Introduction (p. 256), 
reads: 

“The crudest conception of these systems of consciousness 
is the one which is most convenient for us, viz.: a representa- 
tion in space. We compare the system of the unconscious to a 
large ante-chamber in which the psychic impulses bustle about 
as separate entities. Adjoining this ante-chamber is a smaller 
room, a sort of salon in which consciousness dwells. But on 
the threshold between the two rooms there stands a watchman 
who passes on the individual psychic impulses, censors them, 
and will not admit them into the salon if they incur his disap- 
proval. You see at once that it does not make much difference 
whether the watchman brushes a particular impulse away just 
before the threshold, or whether he ejects it after it has already 
entered the salon. It is only a matter of the degree of his watch- 
fulness and the timeliness of his judgment. Still retaining this 
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simile, we proceed to a further elaboration of our nomenclature, 
The impulses in the ante-chamber of the unconscious are hidden 
from the sight of the conscious [The simile is getting a little 
mixed: the chamber is endowed with sight—S. A. T.] which 
is in the other room; for the time being they must continue to 
be unconscious. When they have succeeded in pressing forward 
to the threshold, and have been rejected by the watchman, then 
they are incapable of consciousness and we say they are repressed, 
But even those impulses which the watchman has permitted to 
cross the threshold have not therefore necessarily become con- 
scious ; they can become conscious only if they succeed in attract- 
ing to themselves the glance of the conscious. [So, then, an 
unconscious elemient must be approved of by two sets of eyes, 
though there is only one watchman-censor, before it can become 
conscious.—S. A. T.] We therefore very properly call this 
second room the system of the foreconscious. . . . Repres- 
sion, then, for any individual impulse, consists in not being per- 
mitted to get past the watchman from the system of the uncon- 
scious into that of the foreconscious.* It is the same watchman 
whom we have learned to know as the resistance when we at- 
tempted to undo the repression in the course of analytic treat- 
ment.” 

We must not forget that this is only a simile, although ‘a very 
apt one. One of the shortcomings that I find in the simile is 
this: according to it an impulse must be either on this or on 
the other side of the threshold to the salon, whereas in reality 
there probably are various degrees of admissibility to conscious- 
ness. Exactly as in the simile too the watchfulness of the watch- 
man varies in degree. Lapses are probably not the most appro- 
priate material with which to prove whether repression can go 
so far as to render something wholly incapable of consciousness. 
(I leave out of consideration the question whether anything can 
do this.) It was partly because of this conviction of mine that 
I said in my little book, “Der Zufall,” that the disturbing idea 
responsible for a lapse may have any degree of consciousness. 
This opinion also reckons with Tannenbaum’s assertion (Psyche 
and Eros, II. 5, p. 311) in which Freud is quoted as saying that 
an interfering idea may also be conscious. 

I would also point out that Stekel too prefers to see the un- 
conscious and repression in a different light from Freud. Where- 
as the unconscious and repression are usually described in a 
manner implying that the repressed material simply cannot be 


*To Freud, therefore, the “foreconscious” means the “conscious”; 
i é | ”) “ -! ” 
and to Jones the “unconscious” means the “foreconscious’—S, A. T. 
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remembered and that it is excluded from possible consciousness 
by barriers, Stekel lays the emphasis on a not wanting to see, 
and, in fact, an almost conscious refusal to see. [Stekel substi- 
tutes a not wanting to see for Freud’s inability to see.] In his 
opinion the rejected idea (memory, desire, etc.) is not absolutely 
rejected from consciousness; as soon as the spot-light of con- 
sciousness is about to illuminate a critical situation, a counterwill 
(repugnance) snatches it away; and this action is not so wholly 
unconscious, . 

Stekel has attempted to speak of “‘co-conscious” processes. As 
to this I refer the reader to his essay on “Wilful Blindness” in 
his book, “Disguises of Love.” But, it must be confessed, he 
has not succeeded in expressing his thoughts clearly. He says: 
“Surely the neurotic does not succeed in directing his attention 
upon the whole world. He over-values one thing and ignores an- 
other. And consequently he has a very small field of vision 
(which at times finds physiologic expression as vision restricted 
to a strikingly small perimeter). But not only because he is al- 
ways looking on definite points of his ego and his relations to 
his environment, but . . . because there are certain facts, re- 
lations, etc., which he does not want to see. The convulsive 
attitude which forces the gaze in a definite direction, fixes it in 
that direction, results not only from a desire to see; it is de- 
termined rather by a not wanting to see. This phenomenon is 
not the “repression” with which Freud has made us familiar. 
For Freud assumes that repression makes unpleasant thoughts 
“unconscious.” This not wanting to see has nothing to do with 
the unconscious. “Unconscious” assumes an inability to see. 
That is the meaning of repression. The “not wanting to see’ 
may at most be designated as “conscious.” 

This quotation from Stekel might be interpreted to mean that 
“to repress” and “not to want to see,” or “unconscious” and “co- 
conscious,” are two wholly different phenomena which have 
nothing to do with each other even though they may resemble each 
other and may exist side\by side. But in reality the two are only 
one phenomenon which may vary in degree and may be regarded 
variously. It is because of this gradation, this variability, this 
multiplicity of possible intensities that I have quoted Stekel; 
I hope that my introductory words have made my quotation suffi- 
ciently intelligible.* 

And now I come to the question of psychic determinism which 


*Lest the reader should think that Dr. Stekel does not believe in the 
Freudian unconscious, I quote herewith a sentence from a post-card he 
wrote me on January 10, 1922: “In the last few weeks I have become 
convinced of the existence of the unconscious.”—S. A. T 
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psycho-analysis has linked up with the unconscious. Freud’s 
discussion of the freedom of the will (quoted in Psyche and Eros, 
II. 5, p. 314) ends with these words: ‘‘What is thus left free 
from the one side [i. e., from conscious motivation] receives its 
motive from the other side, from the unconscious, and the de- 
terminism in the psychic realm is thus carried out! uninterrupted- 
ly.” Psycho-analysts have hitherto, with but few exceptions, 
not attained to desirable philosophic heights—and Freud’s dis- 
cussions, too, show weak spots when he becomes philosophical. 
We must not put too much stock in his pronouncements about 
an “uninterrupted determinism” and must not make anything 
dependent upon it: psycho-analysis will take its destined course 
irrespective of whether this assertion will stand or not. Natur- 
ally such an assertion opens the way for inferences and conclu- 
sions about the psychology of lapses. One may do what Tan- 
nenbaum does; he points out a contradiction in Freud’s state- 
ments. In one of his discussions of slips of the tongue and 
whether they and other lapses may occur without the mechanism 
of interference, Freud says: “It may be so; for our purposes 
it is a matter of theoretical indifference inasmuch as the conclu- 
sions which we wish to draw by way of an introduction to 
ipsycho-analysis remain untouched even if only a minority of the 
cases of tongue slips come within our conception—which is sure- 
ly not the case.” It may appear (and Tannenbaum emphasizes 
this) that if slips of the tongue and some other errors may occur 
accidentally, may originate on a psycho-physiological basis and 
may be committed without the co-operation of interference, the 
law of psychic determinism—the basis upon which psycho-analy- 
sis is founded—falls... But here I cannot endorse either Freud 
or Tannenbaum; mankind has not yet succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing a pure and continuous psychic determinism, and psycho-analy- 
sis is not dependent upon such a determinism. Psycho-analysis 
proves [?] only certain psychic connections where they were 
not formerly suspected and operates therewith successfully [?]. 
Not much more can be said about it in principle. But from this 
it follows quite clearly that even if the ostensible law of a con- 
tinuous determinism is interrupted (and, naturally, that does 
happen), the fact has mighty little significance as to the ques- 
tion of the justification of psycho-analysis. [For further com- 
ments on psychic determinism and psycho-analysis the reader is 
referred to pp. 305-309 of this Journal—S, A. T.] 

It is one of the great merits of Tannenbaum’s series of essays 
on lapses that he takes the trouble to attempt to set up a group of 
lapses which do not rest on valid psychic acts, and that he also 
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invokes mixed cases which, to some extent, lie on the borderline, 
and, furthermore, in his discussion of lapses he gives us a number 
of very good principles which enable‘ us to explain such lapses as 
do not belong to the class of valid psychic acts. To some extent 
these principles are not new but are current in orthodox psychol- 
ogy; but I do’not know that they have heretofore been invoked 
to any extent to explain lapses or that they have been discussed 
at length. 

But with this I am approaching the sphere of clinical material 
which I wished to reserve for a subsequent essay. I shall there- 
fore deal with the subject more fully in the next paper, shall con- 
sider concrete examples, etc., shall criticise some of Tannenbaum’s 
examples and shall try to add something from my own experience. 


A CASE OF PARANOID HYSTERIA 
(Continued. ) 


By Saml. A. Tannenbaum, M. D., New York. 


Can you tell me why I am afraid of your eyes? [Because 
you identify me with R; you knew that he understood you 
and that his eyes were on you constantly ; you did not deceive 
him; that, too, is why you sometimes go cold when you come 
in here.”] I stopped talking to him, but after that he al- 
ways annoyed me and humiliated me in the most subtle 
ways; his eyes were never off me and every time I caught 
his eyes they blazed fire and hatred. Whenever he was 
near enough for me to hear what he was saying, he would 
say things to people in such a way that they conveyed a 
message to me of an insulting nature. All his movements in 
my presence indicated a gross disrespect of me. If he passed 
me when I was alone, he’d stop and stare at me. One night 
I was sitting alone when he approached me and sat down in 
a chair near me and said, “Well?” I got cold and trembled 
and told him that if he did not stop annoying me I would 
slap him in the face in the lobby. 

Shortly after that he left the hotel for a few months. In 
the meantime I had gone out west to see my family and bring 
my mother east. On my return to the hotel I found him 
there again. The first chance he got he approached me and 
said: “What is it, war or peace?” I said “War” and he an- 
swered “All right.” Thereafter he tormented me even more 
than formerly and followed me about catlike everywhere. I 
was desperate, and it was evident that he gloated at my help- 
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lessness. One morning he waylaid me early as I was carry- 
ing some food to my mother and he said something to imply 
that I began my day’s drinking very early. 1 lost my temper 
and told him to go to hell. But I was so upset by the whole 
business that I got hysterical and carried on so that I had 
to go the hospital. I was choking and couldn’t speak; that 
was my first hysterical attack. This was after my affair with 
M. Ever since then my nerves are sore; I was sore all over 
then—even my scalp, my face and my fingertips were sore. 

I can’t understand why I made R think me a bad woman, 
why I pretended to be so sophisticated. I often wondered 
if he knew of my affair with M. R had an automobile and 
might have seen me and M out automobiling. This trouble 
with the man with the hypnotic eyes caused my breakdown 
more than anything else; I was distressed about it for 
months. I felt a great deal better ever since I heard that he 
left this part of the country. J used to fear that he would 
say something about me openly at the hotel. I think that 
R was encouraged to pay me attentions after my affair with 
M was over because he noticed that my husband and I were 
quarrelling. 

[It is evident that the first attack of hysteria was an ex- 
pression of helpless rage and was contributed to by the pa- 
tient’s knowledge of her guilty relations with a man whose 
confidence in her she was betraying for no other reason 
than that she wanted a little excitement..] 

(Session 11.) In the hospital the doctor said that my hys- 
teria was due to the cocktails I had been drinking, the fatigue 
of my trip out west, my grief for my brother’s death, the 
shock of seeing the bullet wound in my brother’s head, the 
terrible time I had had in bringing my insane mother east 
and having her committed to an asylum, and the shock of 
the sight of so many insane people there. [Some of these 
may have been slight contributing factors.] I have not been 
well since then. The man with the hypnotic eyes broke my 
nerve; he was the final straw, At night I could not sleep 
without the use of drugs; during the day I had to take two 
or three cocktails to brace me up. I also smoked occasionally. 
After that I found it very difficult to attend to business; one 
must have a clear head and be able to resort to all sorts of 
tricks to be a good saleswoman. I discovered now that I 
was not as quick in spotting a customer’s weak spots and in 
meeting a situation as I had been formerly. Life was very 
dull and colorless. I could not tell my husband what had 
happened; he would have been sure to say that I had had 
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a lover’s quarrel with Hippo (that’s R.) Even when I lay 
sick in bed R continued to torment me; he used to send me 
word that he was solicitous about my welfare. My helpless- 
ness was maddening. It all made me think how terribly I 
had mismanaged my life, my husband and my marriage. 

I’ve always been critical of people and found something 
wrong with every man who seemed to care for me in the 
right way. Naturally, after I had begun to live with W and 
had told people that we were married, I had to go on acting 
the role. When we came east, ten or twelve years ago, I 
began to long for children. My sister-in-law knew of my 
longing and several times advised me to “try another man 
and shut up about it.” I had often had that thought myself 
because W’s first wife had had no children either, and I 
therefore concluded that there was something wrong with 
him. A: doctor told me that my insides [reproductive organs] 
were all right. I would be afraid to have a child now be- 
cause a doctor told me that a child born of a mother ad- 
vanced in years is likely to be an idiot. [“There is abso- 
lutely no truth in such an idea.”] 

When I feel well I know that my husband’s family is as 
good to me as they can be and I have no fault to find with 
them. They are a nice family; they like me; it’s my own 
fault if I don’t get on with them. Of course their ways are 
different from mine. The subject of religion never causes 
any differences between us. I really believe that I am being 
punished by some superior power. I am not superstitious 
but some things have happened that I cannot explain. Thus, 
for example, I walked into a public library one morning in 
a town fifty miles away from my home town and picked up 
a newspaper which announced my brother’s suicide the day 
before. Can you explain this? [Coincidence.] Sometimes 
this happens to me: I think of some person during the day 
and when Willie comes home at night he has something to 
say about that person; of course, that doesn’t always happen. 

Is there any danger of my losing my mind? [No.] I 
have heard that being afraid helps one to keep sane. [“So, 
then, you are afraid as a means of warding off insanity? 
There is absolutely no foundation in fact for any such belief.’’] 
Is that really and truly so? [“Yes.”] What then is the 
matter with me? [“Discontent with a situation from which 
you cannot escape because you are not willing to pay the 
price.”] What is the remedy? Will it do me any good to 
look for a job? [“That will help.”] I did not love M. 
I liked him but never really cared much for him; if I had 
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loved him I would have got away from my husband even 
though M is much poorer than W. W sees M downtown 
almost daily because they are in the same line of business 
and he tells me about him. I could easily manage acci- 
dentally to meet M downtown but I am afraid to see him.... 

No, I couldn’t think of telling you anything about my sex 
life. An analyst ought to be an old man with a gray beard. 

I could not be happy with my husband no matter how 
wealthy he might be. I often think of leaving him but I can- 
not do it. I know I shall never leave him, though I can’t 
explain why. I have some kind of a feeling for him; he thinks 
a lot of me and is only too glad to show me affection if I 
let him. As soon as he comes home he looks for me and 
misses me if I go out of the room. I could keep down his 
outbursts of temper if I kidded him and flattered him and 
consulted him in everything. When he gets mad he swears 
a lot, his face gets red and he gets very noisy. I get a 
great relief from swearing and using his cuss words. 

I never discuss my. sexual life with anybody. Women 
who discuss sexual matters in my presence always disgusted 
me. W never tells obscene stories and always frowns on 
anyone who attempts to be obscene in our presence. 

(Session 12.)—I was terribly depressed and miserable this 
morning but was alli right as soon as I got dressed and got 
out; I always feel better when I meet a person to talk to. 
W noticed my depression and told me to see the family phy- 
sician and stop this psycho-analysis nonsense. He is always 
disturbed when he sees me pre-occupied or hears me swear; 
he says I do it to be cute or that there is a “Dibbik” (devil) 
in me. Sometimes I’m very coarse and ugly, even to my 
mother ; she irritates me every time she rattles a newspaper 
or coughs or clears her throat; at times I’m irritable with 
W even when he is good-natured. Not many would put 
up with what he has to endure from me. My feeling for him 
is one of deep confidence; he is absolutely without guile or 
deception; he couldn’t deceive me and wouldn’t even try; 
he is the only person in all my life in whom I have always 
had perfect confidence. At times I doubt even M,—possibly 
because I wasn’t sincere myself. W has never broken a 
promise to me; he is perfectly honest and honorable and has 
the respect and confidence of all his business associates. I 
admire him but do not like him. If it hadn’t been for the 
striking contrast between us I would not have been so sen- 
sitive about my contact with him, but we attract attention 
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wherever we go and I always notice that people smile when 
we pass by. This is a small matter in itself but, added to the 
other irritations, it becomes a big thing for me. [“The belief 
that people are talking about you is therefore justified and not 
a delusion, and the thought of insanity can be dismissed as a 
baseless fear.”] My trouble must be due to W’s terrible 
outburst, my worries about my mother, the shocks I’ve ex- 
perienced, our financial worries, my dislike for housework and 
my experience with Hippo. 

W says I fuss too much about the house and that I had too 
much leisure; he doesn’t want me to spend much time in prepar- 
ing elaborate meals,—he eats anything I give him. 


If I’m depressed in the morning I’m very pale, my eyes 
are dull and I don’t like to look at myself. I used to be 
troubled with insomnia but lately I sleep very well and do not 
have to take any drugs. If I had many cocktails before going 
to bed I didn’t sleep well. When I’m nervous I’m conscious 
of a throbbing in my: whole body and I can’t keep my hands 
or feet quiet—lI’m thinking of W’s younger sister; they are 
trying to marry her off and want W to give her a dowry of five 
thousand dollars because one of the men they have in view 
is a doctor. If business were good I wouldn’t mind W’s giving 
her that much. My married sister-in-law’s husband is very 
poor and she is very unhappy and often talks of suicide; 
her husband is a square peg in a round hole,—his lack of 
success in his profession is a cause for grave anxiety for the 
whole family. [I omit further details about the family.] 

At times I’m very ugly, downright ugly, wickedly ugly. This 
morning I was so bad that W ran out of the house and said 
I’m getting worse daily. I was cross about something,—it was 
a trifle—it’s of a private nature and I won’t tell it to you. 
I feel so cold,—is it cold here?—No, I can’t get myself to say 
this thing; I never say everything that occurs to me; I don’t 
think anyone ever does. I don’t see why I should. I’m a fraud; 
I fool myself and think I’m fooling others. 

Sometimes I dream of levitation, that I’m lifted and suspend- 
ed in midair—I want to change; I’m not all bad. I want to 
be bad and don’t want to be bad. That explains my behavior 
to Hippo. I suffered for the little pleasure I got out of it. 
I used to boil with rage when he said terrible things by in- 
nuendo, but I could do nothing about it. If he gave me a 
look I had to set my glass down. I got so that I feared his 
power over me and wondered if I had done something with- 
out knowing it, or perhaps said something to betray myself. 
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At times I feared he knew of my affair with M. The atmosphere 
in that hotel was not clean; it was charged with sensuality,—it 
was not a place for a good married woman. W often said 
that the affair with M would not have happened if we hadn’t 
been living there. 

(Session 13.)—I want to speak of some important things 
today; so won’t you please turn my chair around? [I do so 
and she sits with her back to me.) I find it awfully hard to 
speak about my sexual life but V’ll do it. For the past two 
years I always dodged the sexual relation. I give all sorts of 
excuses, that I’m tired, or sleepy, or menstruating, or he has 
a bad breath, or the water is too cold for a douche, etc. 
During the first ten years of my life with W I was very 
different in this regard. Now we have coitus about once a 
month, no, about once in two weeks. I haven’t had an 
orgasm in two years. Every touch of W’s hands seems to 
bruise my body and makes me sore. My dreams are frequently 
of a sexual nature and accompanied with pollutions, sometimes 
more than once a night. When awake I never think of sexual 
matters. W often quarrels with me about this and blames my 
flirtation with M for my present attitude to sex. For several 
months after that affair we had separate beds but not now. 
I get ugly and abusive if I’m wakened during the night. If 
I’m disturbed before falling asleep I get restless and can’t 
sleep for hours. I know I’m a fraud and do not do my duty 
to my mother or to my husband. I make resolutions to change 
but I never keep them long. 

I’m feeling unusually well during the last few days, better 
than I felt in a long time; am keeping myself busy about the 
house and doing everything thoroughly. I usually am very 
thorough and systematic but sometimes I get very neglectful. 
If W comes home looking tired and old and careworn I feel 
sorry for him and try to make up by giving him a good dinner 
and sitting through a meal with him. He would be very 
affectionate if I would let him; at a movie he wants to hold 
my hand, especially if the picture is romantic. 

I seem to be just drifting, waiting for something, for some- 
thing big. There must be something to make things right. If 
I could have my wish it would be to be contented with what 
I am. Deep down in my heart I feel that I don’t want to 
leave my husband, that I won’t leave him, that I’m bound to 
him, that if I went off with M I would always be thinking of 
W. I can’t think of the future without W being in the picture. 
There is much in him that I admire; he is a rough diamond 
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and has many friends. Years ago he used to neglect his 
business for weeks at a time and leave it to the management 
of his sister who robbed him systematically; he used to be 
very fond of card playing and of sporty women on whom he 
spent a lot of money. He never got along well with his first 
wife; she was always leaving him and going back to her 
parents. He has made and lost several fortunes; now he is 
working on an idea, an adventure, which will make him a 
rich man again if it goes. He has been working on it for 
several years; if I get discouraged he asks me to be patient 
and assures me that this thing will make him rich and famous. 
I promised him not to divulge it, not even to you. 


I have no congenial friends now; I discourage all friendly 
advances. The people I meet are not my kind; I do not 
consider myself superior to them but I have the feeling of 
aloofness. The women I know do not interest me; all they 
do is to gossip and to talk of their housework. My parents 
very early impressed it on us never to talk of our neighbors. 
My father taught us to be suspicious of everybody, and 
especially careful of men. He was always very watchful 
over me and repeatedly warned me to be on my guard against 
the flatteries of men. I wasn’t permitted to associate even 
with the girls of the neighborhood; no one was ever good 
enough for me, not even to walk home with from church, 
and I couldn’t bring any companions into the house. He never 
permitted me to go to any dances but I often deceived him 
by going to bed fully dressed for a dance and then slipping 
out of the house when the family was asleep. My distrust 
of people must be due to my father’s teaching. He was a 
good man and did a great deal for me; he always bought me 
the best clothes and gave me a musical education and other 
advantages which other children didn’t have. 


I learned the . . . business from a woman who was also 
always warning me to be on my guard against men. The result 
was that every time I spoke to a man I kept thinking of why 
he said and did certain things. 

My home life was very unhappy; father and mother were 
always quarrelling and talking of divorce. This used to terrify 
us children. When my father was married he had eighteen 
thousand dollars which had been bequeathed him by his foster- 
parents. My mother was a good-looking girl, had an excellent 
soprano voice and had received a fine musical education. She 
was very unhappy with living on a farm and doing farm work. 
Then they moved to the city, father began to drink and to 
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neglect mother. When they quarrelled they said all kinds of 
horrible things to each other; I once heard father say to 
mother that she had tried to get rid of my younger brother 
before he was born. They didn’t speak to each other for 
seven years. 

One day one of our colts ran away and father was thrown 
so that he suffered an injury to his spine which invalided him 
for a long time. Mother nursed him through his illness very 
tenderly, but one day, when he was feeling better, he asked 
for a smoke and that started a quarrel again and she stopped 
taking care of him. He never completely recovered from the 
effects of the fall. He died intestate, and, owing to mother’s 
condition, I had to attend to all sorts of business matters 
[details of which I omit]. 

Mother doesn’t know that the property was sold at auction 
and that I hold the first mortgage on it. I am nervous about 
her finding it out. When my brother died he made me his 
heir. Mother is always nagging about her money or some- 
thing or other; she has given me a run the last three years. 
She has so often threatened to kill herself that many times 
I tremble to go into her room; often she lies in her bed and 
pretends to be dead. If I insist on washing or bathing her 
or giving her a laxative she gets abusive. After my sudden 
breakdown W laid the law down to her and she at once began 
to speak in a natural tone of voice and to insist that she 
would not go to an asylum but would go back home. The 
doctors had made it clear to W that my mother was putting 
me in my grave. 

I want to finish up the details about my sexual life. Inter- 
course gives me no orgasm and doesn’t even excite me. Some- 
times I do not permit W to touch me, put his arm around me 
or kiss me. When I was in love with M I used to think of 
him when co-habiting with W. I have often dreamt of inter- 
course with M, also with W, but never with other men. M 
appealed to me strongly sexually. 

(Session 14.—Four days later).—I felt very well the last 
two days but am not so well to-day. I didn’t keep the ap- 
pointment two days ago because of a good reason,—it’s a 
secret,—I won't tell it to you to-day. Can’t I have even a 
little secret? [You know the rule.] Two days ago I felt so 
well that I didn’t know myself; I was full of the devil and I 
wanted to shock people. I telephoned my in-laws and talked 
so shockingly to them that they asked if I had been drinking. 
They said I’m so changed they hardly know me. I have been 
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in jolly good humor and make them all laugh, but to-day I’m 
suffering from a reaction and am in the dumps again. Every- 
body says that I’m much better. 

My mind’s a perfect vacuum—No,—I'll keep one little 
secret to myself.—My little niece said a very funny thing,— 
she told the policeman on our corner that he should have 
married me because he and J are so tall, whereas her uncle W 
is so small—I just can’t get myself to say everything I think; 
I don’t believe that anyone ever does. May I turn my chair 
around? [She does so.] I feel like hell; I just want to swear 
at times,—it’s a great relief to swear, even if it shocks people. 
[Laughs.] I had a talk with my sister-in-law two days ago 
and I told her just what I had on my mind. [Chortles.] They 
were too bad to repeat. I thought of them to-day and had 
to laugh, bad as I felt. No wonder W does not like my coming 
here. After the argument I felt better and went to a show 
with a friend and left W home . . . I see that I’m going 
to waste my money to-day, but I just can’t get myself to say 
what I think—I may tell you next time. I read something 
in this morning’s paper about a girl who thought that a man had 
hypnotized her. What a strange idea! I never got over that 
idea though at times I think it was imaginary. There was 
something in Hippo’s face that worried me.—I’m thinking about 
M,—W mentioned him the other day,—I would like to see 
him but I don’t want him to see me. W says that he’s be- 
ginning to look old and has wrinkles around the eyes and 
is down and out, that a jobber told him that M owed him 
several hundred dollars. Then I asked W something about M 
and he got sore though I pretended I wasn’t interested; then 
I asked another question and he refused to answer. Then he 
asked me if it hurt me to hear these things about M,—he 
often tells me things about M that make me miserable. M 
used to tell me that he was “miserably happy” every time he 
was with me or thought of me. He spoke a beautiful English, 
had a lovely voice and fine manners, was always well dressed, 
had exquisite taste and was very well educated. We always had 
many things to talk about; we thought similarly on many 
subjects. He was very good to his mother and used to send 
her money while his brothers were away in the war. He was 
very witty and had a keen sense of humor; I had to laugh 
when he laughed. Sometimes days go by without my thinking 
of him; at other times I feel his presence wherever I go and 
I feel I must seek him. I know I’ll meet him sooner or later 
on my trips downtown but I don’t want him to see me as 
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I look now. If it weren’t that I look so much older I would 
try to see him now; nothing would keep me from it.I got 
punished for that flirtation. Maybe he too was only flirting. 
I knew I wasn’t going to leave my husband for him but I did 
think that he was serious. He’s a man I could have been 
proud of. He thought me very good and he often expressed 
fears of some day forgetting himself. His conscience troubled 
him a great deal and he often told me how unhappy he was 
about the whole business and urged me to make a decision. 
It isn’t he that’s making me sick now; it’s just everything,— 
everything is wrong. I pretend to like some people but I 
really don’t like anybody. I don’t know if I loved him but 
I did care for him more than for anyone else. A number of 
reasons kept me from giving myself to him. I was afraid 
that his love for me would die if he found out about my 
past. Notwithstanding my jolly behavior at the hotel, he saw 
that everybody respected me. I didn’t mind flirting with R 
at the same time that I thought myself in love with M. 


I wish I were ten years older to-day,—then I’d be resigned 
and contented as my mother is,—I’d just sleep, eat and read. 
My sister-in-law doesn’t love her husband but she’d be happy 
if he made as much money as W does. I know I’m very silly 
about some things. Two days ago I thought the world is 
mine, but such joy can’t last forever; it would get monotonous. 
Many things worry me but there is really something wrong 
with me, with my ideas, my ways of thinking and my outbursts 
of temper. Then comes the better side of my nature and 
I stay home and work and try to be kind to W; then some- 
thing happens and I’m changed again. W too loses his temper 
quickly but his heart is good. Lots of women envied me about 
him when he was making money; he is not a woman’s man, 
not sentimental, not good looking and very crude. I wonder 
why he cares for me, for I know I’ve done some terrible 
things. He has called me all sorts of names,—‘devil”, “ad- 
venturess”. Those things have stuck in my mind and made 
me furious. I gave him back in kind. Once he slapped 
me in the face and pulled my hair,—I don’t know why I didn’t 
leave him then. I have a feeling I must stay with him; I 
can’t picture the future without him; I feel for him something 
like for a father. I can always count on him, be sure of 
him. He has stood so much from me. But he has humiliated 
me so often in public! 


(Session 15.)—My colored woman disappointed me and I 
had to do a lot of housework, and so I was very nervous. 
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I know what is the matter with me,—it’s my unhappy environ- 
ment. There is nothing to change that. If I could leave W 
and make some satisfactory arrangement about my mother I’d 
be all right, but I haven’t the courage or the means to do as 
I would like. When I had the affair with M there was a 
sufficient incentive for leaving W but now I’m four years 
older and it’s too late. 


I’m feeling lots better since coming here but it takes very 
little to make me feel bad again. I’m happiest away from home 
and get depressed when I get back to it. I’m sure there’s 
nothing else the matter with me. I’m not interested in anything 
and that depresses me. All I can think of is the disparity be- 
tween me and W. I’m never happy in his presence and can’t 
bear the thought of going out with him. No doctor can change 
that for me. 

I’m seriously thinking of taking a job; that would give me 
something to think about and would free my mind from these 
miserable thoughts about my husband. With the money I’ve 
laid aside and with what I’d be earning I could take care of 
myself but I couldn’t take proper care of my mother although 
she is very much better now and doesn’t trouble me as she used 
to. I want to feel that I’m doing something worth while; I can’t 
have that feeling while living with W. He very rightly says 
he’s only my meal ticket. My financial dependency on him keeps 
me where Iam. When Ij get depressed I think of death and plan 
different ways of committing suicide. If I had a job I wouldn't 
be bothered by such thoughts. When W was making more money 
I had all sorts of diversions and didn’t get the time to think 
or get depressed, but now I’m in a small apartment, have only 
a small circle of acquaintances, have no automobile and cannot 
get the diversions I want. I’m not sport enough to leave W, 
take a job and work for myself and my mother. The end will 
be suicide. 

W and I are such an oddly assorted couple that people can’t 
understand how I go on living with him. M once said that some 
great pressure must have been brought to bear on me to force 
me to marry W. Often I think I should have left my husband 
years ago. No, thoughts of his death or mother’s death never 
occur to me, but thoughts of my death occur to me very often. 

W would not have hesitated to commit bigamy for me when 
he met me. He really used to be very mean to his first wife; 
he often abused her and struck her; she was meek and good- 
natured and content to keep house for him. When we went into 
housekeeping he announced his marriage. I’ve been a fool all 
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the time. I never had the excuse that I loved him. He wasn’t 
a rich man but I always managed to have eight to ten thousand 
dollars a year. Before we were married two different men pro- 
posed to me and offered to pay for my divorce from W, but I 
didn’t have the courage to tell them of my true relations with 
W. Fate was against me. Other women get away with it. 

They say that everything rights itself. Let’s hope then that 
something may happen some day to help me. I suppose it is 
up to me to help myself. I can wind W around my little finger 
if I want to but I can’t get myself to accept him; I admire him 
but cannot love him. He yells at me so the neighbors hear it 
and it humiliates me; otherwise he is all right, pure gold, 
sincere, not a poseur. There is something rebellious in me; 
sometimes I get so angry that I want to smash things even when 
I’m home alone. Are any of these things indications of insanity? 
[“No.”] Why do I think of suicide so often? [“Because you 
lack the courage to solve your problems in a rational way; it ex- 
presses your sense of helplessness.”] Why do I put up with my 
present life? [“Because you are mercenary, have got into the 
habit of choosing the easiest way and have not cultivated a per- 
sonal pride which would not let you do the things you have 
done; you love ease and luxury more than they’re worth.”] 

I’m bored with everything. I can’t bear W’s associates and 
he can’t get along with my friends. He and his family see 
nothing in life but money, but he is really very good and sincere. 
Our ideas of life are so different and yet in a way he is a sort of 
genius; he is well posted and bright and can hold his own in 
an argument. What I want is life, company, music, dancing, 
gayety. I want to be the woman I was when I had the affair 
with M. Thoughts of religion have occurred to me but it is not 
the thing for me. [A week later Mrs. B telephones that she is 
feeling so well in every way that if she felt any better she’d have 
to be “taken out and shot.” A week later she telephoned that she 
was still feeling fine. Two weeks later she telephoned that she 
was not feeling so well and would call up some day for an 
appointment. ] 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME SEX HISTORIES. 


1G 


Young man; age 23 years. American; good family history ; 
no illness. Three sisters, younger than he, two older 
brothers. 

Earliest sexual sensation at six, possibly five yrs. of age. 
A servant girl who caressed him frequently and pressed 
her sexual parts against him awakened sensuous feelings 
which he recalls distinctly. At ten years of age, a girl, 
much older than he, uncovered herself and pressed his 
penis against her sexual parts. After that they made several 
attempts at coitus, unsuccessfully. Had erections but no 
ejaculation; nevertheless recalls that his clothes became wet 
each time and believes that the girl urinated or else had 
some discharge during these attempts. 

As he grew up he looked upon such practice as extremely 
wrong and abstained from further indulgences until he was 
about nineteen years old. During that time he never mas- 
turbated and had no sexual experiences whatever. Occasion- 
ally erotic dreams and discharge during sleep, perhaps once 
in three or four weeks. 

At nineteen made an unsuccessful attempt at coitus and 
was very conscious stricken over it as his’ partner in the 
attempt was a virgin and he had been brought up under 
strict religious prescriptions regarding such transgressions. 
The girl “went bad” and he blamed himself a great deal 
for contributing towards her going astray. Prostitutes al- 
ways repelled him. 

After his experience with this girl began masturbating 
and indulged at times daily, usually at bed time or on 
rising in the morning. Masturbation is purely mechanical 
and is not associated with any mental pictures. Feels him- 
self very much attracted by girls, especially of the intel- 
lectual type; often wished he could embrace or kiss such 
a girl but his craving does not reach the length of desiring 
coitus. Believes that the sexual act would detract from the 
pleasure of consorting with a girl on a ‘higher’ plane. 

Averse to marriage. Dreams of an ideal relationship with 
an ideal woman. Thinks sexual gratification in its grossest 
form low and degrading. 


II. 


Male, age 44. School principal. Married dat the age of 
2%. Father of three children, a girl of sixteen, a girl of 
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fourteen and a a boy of nine. His wife has been dead for 
four years. Lived very happily with her, in strictly mono- 
gamic union, and is not conscious of any abnormality in his 
character, or of anything abnormal in his heredity. Has 
always loved his two beautiful girls, but six months or so 
after his wife’s death, his love towards his children began 
to assume a too intense character and he began to be aware 
that the feeling was not strictly paternal. He noticed to 
his dismay that the feeling which he experienced when he 
held the girls, particularly the older one, on his lap and 
petted them or kissed them, was of a decidedly erotic 
character; it afforded him as much pleasure and satisfaction 
as he would experience from a beautiful strange girl. As 
soon as he became aware of the fact he tried to avoid 
coming in contact with his children. But that was very 
difficult. His desire to pet them and hold them on his 
lap was sometimes irresistible. And the girls themselves 
would come frequently and ask to be played with. The 
worst part of it was that the older girl’s enjoyment in his 
proximity seemed to be more than purely filial She was 
not aware of it, but the father could notice certain signs, 
which were unmistakable. Things could not go on like this 
and he sent them away to a sister of his for three months. 
His longing for them was very great, and his physical libido 
was becoming unbearable. When they came back, he saw 
that he had to do something, or a catastrophe would happen. 
He then applied to a physician who after listening to the 
history ordered for him enormous doses of bromides, and 
told him that it would be safer for him to visit prostitutes. 
He did not like to do the latter but he chose it as the lesser 
of two evils. He found that he could obtain no satisfaction 
with older prostitutes; very young prostitutes however, six- 
teen to eighteen years old, afforded him sufficient relief to 
enable him to hold himself in hand. Still it was a continual 
struggle, and in order to save himself and his children 
from any possible trouble he married again. But in doing 
so he committed a great blunder. His wife afforded him 
little satisfaction, and his daughters left him as soon as they 
could support themselves. The oldest daughter died soon 
after, from rapid consumption; some claim that she hastened 
her death, i. e., that she committed suicide. His life with 
his second wife soon became impossible, and there was a 
legal separation. His younger daughter then returned and 
she is living with her father now. 
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III. 


I am now 43 years old. I have been passionate as far 
as I can remember. I longed and burned for sexual rela- 
tions, but my bringing up was such that I would have rather 
killed myself than commit the unpardonable sin. When I 
was 25, some young fellows took me out for a good time. 
I drank four glasses of beer, and that made me lose my 
head. I followed them to a house, staid with the girl whom 
I considered an exquisite beauty for a few minutes, and a 
week later I developed a gonorrhea, which bothered and 
tortured me for two years, and used up every cent I made. 
I was disgusted with sex relations, considered my gonorrhea 
a well-deserved punishment, and gave an oath never to sin 
again. I kept my oath until I was thirty-two. Then again 
I was induced by friends to have some drinks; I thought I 
could resist the temptation, but again I lost my head, and 
when they invited me to meet some of their girl friends, I 
did. Two weeks later, I developed a sore which proved to 
be a chancre. The syphilis which followed was very severe, 
it left me disfigured, and weakened in body and mind. 
I have never had relations since and do not expect to have 
any, until the end of my days, which I believe is not far 
off. Altogether I had sex relations twice; each time I was 
severely punished. God knows what he is doing, but some- 
times I think that he has been too hard on me. 


EV. 


Man, 45 years old. Normal in every way, strong sexually. 
His only peculiarity or abnormality consists in this: he can 
enjoy intercourse only with women during their menstrua- 
tion. He attempted to break himself of the habit but in 
vain. Intercourse with a non-menstruating woman affords 
him no pleasure, not even satisfaction; sometimes it causes 
him disgust. His wife objects to relations during this 
period, and he finds himself obliged to go to women who 
are less particular, or who even prefer it during menstrua- 
tion as so many women do. 


Vi. 


Man, 53 years old. Was married at the age of twenty 
nine, up to which time had no sex relations. Had mastur- 
bated moderately between the age of 14 and 16, but it never 
afforded him much pleasure or satisfaction, and when he 
learned it was apt to hurt him, he gave it up without any 
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difficulty. He made no attempt of any approach or of 
close acquaintance with any woman until he met the girl 
he married. She was 26 years old. Their sexual relations 
were unsatisfactory. The erections were weak, and the 
ejaculations premature. After a while the wife refused to 
have relations altogether. They lived that way for about 
two years. He then discovered that his wife was having 
relations with another man. He sued for divorce; the wife 
put in no defence. Up to the present time—i. e. for over 
twenty years—he has had no sexual relations. He has had 
night emissions very rarely: not oftener than once or twice 
a year. He recently met a young widow who seems anxious 
to marry him and whom he would like to marry if he 
thought it would be all right. But the doctor could give him 
no such assurance. The man has reached a very high posi- 
tion in his profession. 
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A PECULIAR AND WELL-KNOWN OBSESSION 
Dr. WILLIAM J. Rosinson, New York. 


Dear Sir: My husband is a subscriber to your “Critic AND 
GUIDE,” and we are very interested in anything you may write 
about, or pass an opinion on. 

I know you are far too busy to be bothered with correspond- 
ence cases, but would you be kind enough to pass an opinion on 
a case, which I think is more peculiar than any ever mentioned 
by you? 

I know my name will not be used by you, but I fear this may 
fall into other hands before reaching you. I sincerely hope not 
though. 

I am a High School graduate, perfectly normal in health 
and mind—that is, as far as anyone would ever know, unless 
I told them of the peculiar delusion I harbor. I know why I 
have this delusion, and if anyone else came to me with the same 
trouble, I would tell them the same as you would me—forget 
it—there is nothing to it; and there isn’t, but I am afraid “to 
take the bull by the horns,” figuratively speaking. 

As a child I did what you have written so much about. Prob- 
ably crowded into a year what others spread out over their 
whole lives. Cannot see that it affected me seriously, as 1 
imagine about like any other one (who would admit it) after 
that time, and not for years before I was married, 

Here is the delusion (to me almost a reality). I cannot touch 
things that were in my home as a child. I say I may have 
touched them when my hands were not clean, or they may have 
gotten against something I did touch. My sisters, whom I con- 
fided in too late in life to help me, say those things would be 
clean after these twenty years if they were dirty before, but 
while I know it is true, I cannot get away from that feeling. 

I consulted an alienist in desperation once, as it makes me 
very unhappy. I told him my father had been in Andersonville 
and Libby prisons during the Civil War, and that he had 
epilepsy, from a blow on the head, before I was born, but he 
said that there was nothing wrong with my mind any more 
than his, and not to tell anyone besides my relatives, as they 
would not understand, and might think there was something 
really wrong with my mind. 

You might say, destroy those things; but I put them away 
and will not do that, hoping some day to really conquer the 
trouble. Besides it would not help, because I think the same 
about my sisters’ pictures, because some of their things were 
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there too. Imagine carrying things to such an extreme, when 
I go so far with this foolishness as I do. 

Say, my sister comes out to see me—her clothes have been 
in the room where a certain article of the old days is, I cannot 
bear to get against her clothes, and anything she gets against 
is the same, I can’t bear to touch it until I have cleaned it. All 
this when I know there is no sense to it, but it is spoiling my 
otherwise happy life, and making me endless work. Besides 
I’m not getting better, by any means—perhaps worse, if not, 
I am as bad. 

I know I was a very good child in other ways, rather inclined 
to be religious, and as this great doctor said, I thought it was 
wrong, knew it was wrong, and it worries me. Had I told my 
mother, and she had said, it’s all right, but don’t do this thing 
any more, I would have saved myself all this misery, because 
that is what it is. 

I am practically baring my soul to you, but I want you 
to see what it means to me. 

I am the same about lots of other things, but I feel that I 
am no different from others in this respect. I don’t like bed- 
clothes over me that have covered people I don’t know, as in 
a hotel or a blanket on a boat, but that is something I’m not 
ashamed of, but this other is carried too far by me. 

I have made up my mind to touch those things I have, but 
when night comes I’m glad I didn’t, as I don’t believe I could 
go to sleep until I had gotten up and put clean things on, and 
would even want to wash my head, if I had touched my hair. 

You may say some day God will send me such a sorrow I 
will forget it, but I am inclined to think I should have the sor- 
row and the worry also. 

Now, dear Dr. Robinson, is there any suggestion in that 
wonderful mind of yours to offer? Somehow we have the idea 
that you know most everything and I have thought of writing 
you before, but I always thought you were too busy to be 
bothered, and always afraid my husband would object, because 
it is so silly, and I haven’t any real troubles, or I wouldn’t worry 
about that. But it is an obsession with me. 

If you should ever use this case as an example, please do not 
use my name. The thought that this letter may not be destroyed 
is distressing to me, because I am far more ashamed of the 
effect than the cause. 

If you can help me in the least, please do so. Do not please 
suggest Christian Science; I know it would probably help me, 
but it is not my belief. Pardon me for this long letter; if you 


will only just struggle through it. Very respectfully, 
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PSYCHANALYSTIC SKETCHES: No. I. 
By S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 


Mr. V. calls in the company of his wife, following an appoint- 
ment. He had been referred to me by Dr. L. who had been 
treating him for several months and had finally decided he 
could not do anything for him. Mr. V. is a tall man, fat, heavy- 
looking; almost wholly bald; face large, round and sunburned ; 
no beard or mustache; he is fidgetty, restless, over-active and 
nervous, uncertain about sitting down or standing up (though 
I had motioned him to a seat) and apparently cannot decide in 
which chair to sit. His wife is tall, fat, heavy; she seems well- 
controlled and takes her seat in a chair I had pointed out for 
her. A little amused and a little embarrassed, Mr. V. finally 
sits down before me. It is not easy to get the patient’s story; 
he does not know where to begin, what to complain of; his wife 
interrupts him several times, corrects him, tries to direct his 
attention upon matters that she thinks are important; he denies 
some of her statements, she expostulates, he submits in a kind 
of helpless way. After a little finessing, I get the following 
facts from this interesting couple: 

Mr. V. is fifty years old; Mrs. V. is six months younger; 
she is his second wife (at first they said she was his first wife), 
are married twelve years (he said “twenty,” whereupon she 
corrected him in a hurt and indignant tone of voice), and had 
one child, a girl of five. He has been “nervous” a long time, 
almost all his life, but not so badly as in the last few months, 
five or six months; he works too hard, is too devoted to his 
business, takes no exercise, takes no vacations, is always think- 
ing of his work. Mr. V. protests that his wife is overdrawing 
the picture; his work is mot the cause of his troubles; she 
objects that it is. He is the superintendent of deliveries in a 
large ice cream establishment, and must get down to the factory 
at 5 A. M. His is a seven-day job; there are no Sundays in 
the ice cream business, especially since prohibition has become 
the law of the land; and he gets home very late at night, any- 
where from nine to twelve o’clock. 

He has been losing weight of late; he has sharp pains in the 
lower part of the abdomen almost daily; is always constipated 
and has begun to take Agarol daily as a remedy. He eats with 
no appetite. He is very restless; at his work he keeps pacing 
up and down and always is worried that something will go wrong 
if he doesn’t give it his personal attention; he could delegate 
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some of his work to others but he fears something will go wrong, 
it won’t be done to his satisfaction. His employers want him 
to take a six weeks’ vacation but he won’t go. At this point 
Mr. V. resents his wife’s insistence in thinking that his job is 
the cause of his illness and her hinting to me to advise him to 
take a vacation. The little altercation being ended, I continue 
to get the patient’s history. He keeps wringing his hands as he 
tells me that he has lost all interest in things; he can no longer 
read a book or a magazine or even a newspaper; he buys half 
a dozen papers at once, intending to read them all, but throws 
them all aside as soon as he picks one up to read. He can’t 
concentrate on anything. His wife now interrupts him to say 
that his temper is changing; formerly he was always pleasant 
to her and her family (the two families do joint housekeeping 
in one house), but now he never has anything to say to her or 
to them after supper. He often leaves the house without break- 
fast, refuses to come home ‘for lunch (though they live near his 
office). There are never any quarrels; they live perfectly amic- 
ably. When he gets home early he has his supper, sits around 
a bit and then goes to bed; can’t bring himself to go out for a 
walk or go to the movies. He sleeps very poorly; awakes often 
and falls asleep again; has very disturbing dreams, but no night- 
mares. He drinks very little coffee, almost no alcoholic liquors; 
smokes very moderately. 

Mr. V. also suffers from severe headaches; they are almost 
constant and involve the whole top of the head; it’s not a sharp 
pain and does not cause nausea or vomiting, but the head always 
feels heavy and sometimes it’s very bad. These headaches have 
lasted about five years, “since the baby was born.” 

Then, too, Mr. V. is inclined to something he never had be- 
fore: crying spells. When he gets restless and impatient he 
begins to cry. He has just come back from a week’s vacation 
in the country but is not feeling a whit better.—hence Dr. L. 
referred him to me. 

Mr. V’s memory is good, notwithstanding his (unexplained) 
mistake about how long they are married. He is perfectly 
rational; does not hear voices; has no hallucinations, no delu- 
sions; no thought of enemies persecuting him and no thoughts 
of greatness; no thoughts of being a great sinner; dresses well 
and neatly, and does not neglect his person. It is certain, then, 
that we are not dealing with a case of insanity. So, then, he 
is suffering either from a psychoneurosis or from some organic 
malady. A physical examination alone will determine the nature 
of the trouble. (Being a physician as well as a psychanalyst, 
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I can make the physical examination and need not refer the 
patient to someone else or rely on another’s diagnosis. ) 

Mr. V’s urine had been examined only recently and found to 
be free from albumin and sugar. Chronic nephritis and diabetes 
were ruled out by the urinalysis. Mr. V. weighs 200 pounds; 
has lost about forty pounds in the last few months. We must 
think of cancer and examine him carefully, especially as he 
complains of pains in the abdomen. Physical examination shows 
no tumor anywhere; abdomen is soft, non-resisting. (The sharp 
pain is due to the constipation remedy and he will have to stop 
taking that.) His blood pressure is 145 and his pulse 80 (both 
normal for his age); his heart action is good and perfectly 
regular; no murmurs. He never had rheumatism or any other 
serious illness. His lungs are normal. The liver and other 
viscera seem to be normal in size and in position. His throat 
is healthy; one side of his nose is a little obstructed; his ears 
contain a little wax and one shows a slight chronic catarrh. 
His pupils are normal, equal in size, react promptly to light; 
his vision presents nothing abnormal; he can stand without sway- 
ing while his eyes are shut and his heels together, etc. Other 
tests also prove that he has no locomotor ataxia. His knee 
jerks are a little exaggerated. He walks normally; there is 
nothing abnormal in his gait or in any of his movements. His 
other reflexes (cremasteric, abdominal, plantar, etc.) are normal. 
He swallows without difficulty and has no sense of weight after 
eating, etc. Has a fairly large fatty tumor (lipoma) on the 
back of his head. No rupture; no oedema anywhere; skin 
normal. Physical disease is thus ruled out and I am sure Mr. V. 
is suffering from a functional malady, a neurosis. 

But what is the neurosis? Obsessions? No; he has no fixed 
ideas, no compulsive habit movements, no tics, no abnormal sen- 
sations, no abnormal fears. It might be neurasthenia, so-called 
“nervous breakdown,” or hysteria. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to question him about his sexual life and about any possible 
business worries. He has no money invested in the business for 
which he works; he gets a weekly salary which satisfies him; 
there is nothing in his business connections or in his work to 
cause him any anxiety. No, he never had a chancre. (A blood 
examination ought to be made, notwithstanding this. For the 
time being, I’ll let this go; if I can’t find an adequate cause for 
his trouble or if he does not do well under treatment, I'll have 
a Wassermann test made.) There is no urethral stricture; no 
gleet; testes normal; urination normal. Sexual desire normal; 
discharges his marital duties “normally about once or twice a 
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week.” This statement is suspicious; I do not believe it, so I 
decide to ask Mrs. V., who is not in the examining room, about 
it. She says—while he looks on, considerably embarrassed—that 
sexually everything is “all right,” but there is some hesitation 
in her voice. No, she does not do anything to prevent becoming 
pregnant, neither does he. I decide I must cross-examine them 
categorically. How old is she? Fifty years. How many chil- 
dren has she had? Two—one is dead—if it had lived it would 
have been ten years old; the baby is five years old. She was 
forty-four when this baby was born; she is Mr. V’s second wife; 
his first wife died two years after her marriage and then Mr. V. 
was single for a considerable number of years. Mrs. V. is 
still menstruating regularly; no, she would not want to have 
another baby now. “Then you do prevent it?” “Yes.” “How?” 
“T don’t let him near me.” Here Mr. V. objects and says: 
“That isn’t true; you do.” Finally I force from the reluctant 
couple the following facts: she was badly torn at her first con- 
finement and since then she is suffering from a “falling of the 
womb” which causes her considerable discomfort; her uterus 
almost protrudes from its receptacle. They indulge in coitus 
a tergo (for obvious mechanical reasons) but not quite satisfac- 
torily. Here again Mr. V. objects that everything is “all right” ; 
but he is evidently trying to shield his wife, and I therefore insist 
on an exact account of their sexual life and learn that they 
practice coitus interruptus. “How long have you been doing 
this?” “Since the baby was born (!).” Mr. V. looks greatly 
relieved when the truth is out. Mrs. V. at once insists that she 
cannot and will not take a chance to become pregnant at the age 
of fifty and Mr. V. looks at me with an expression which seems 


to say: “Well, what is a fellow to do under such circum- 


stances ?” 

The diagnosis lies clearly before us: a neurasthenic and hys- 
terical state resulting from an unsatisfactory sexual life in a 
man who is fond of his wife and who has neither the inclination 
nor the opportunity to indulge in extra-marital sexual activities. 
His headaches, nervousness, disturbed sleep, inability to concen- 
trate, loss of interest, irritability, tendency to taciturnity, bad 
dreams, and his inclination to be Jachrymose, are the direct con- 
sequences of frustrated libido. The prognosis is good if we 
can remove the cause of the trouble. 

What is the treatment in such a case? In the first place, such 
a man has to be reassured, after an examination careful enough 
to impress him with the doctor’s thoroughness and skill, that 
he is not insane and that he is not suffering from some dreadful 
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physical ailment, e. g., cancer, hardening of the arteries, Bright’s 
disease, high blood pressure (the modern bogey), a tumor of 
the brain or some other obscure cerebral or visceral lesion. All 
such patients are afraid that they are insane or are going insane, 
or that they are the victims of some fatal malady. In the next 
place, any organic conditions that are present must be attended 
to or disposed of and the patient must be made to understand 
just what share these organic conditions play in his symptoms. 
In the present instance, Mr. V. was advised how to take care 
of his constipation, to exercise daily (a long walk in the evening), 
to do nothing about the lipoma on his head (unless he wished 
to have it removed for esthetic reasons), to take a vacation when 
he gets tired out, not to take his work so seriously, to live to 
enjoy life and not merely to work, and to avail himself of such 
recreations as are within his reach (cards, music, the theatre). 

In the third place, the patient and his wife must be impressed 
that a cure can be brought about only if they will recognize that 
he is a living human being who has led a normal sexual life 
for many years, that his libido is still very active, that he is 
one of those men who cannot endure coitus interruptus beyond 
a short period and that he must be permitted to gratify his libido 
in a normal manner. A doctor who has even the slightest com- 
mon sense will not waste his time in attempting to convince a 
couple at the age of fifty to risk pregnancy if they don’t want 
to do so of their own accord. To tell such a man to “sublimate 
his libido” would be the acme of hypocrisy. The only and legi- 
timate and professional thing to do under these circumstances 
is to instruct such a couple how they can discharge their sexual 
obligations to each other without incurring the risk of pregnancy. 
To a very large extent this can be done, and in the present in- 
stance I did so. 

For the headaches and disturbed sleep I prescribed temporarily 
the occasional use of an effervescing Tribromide Tablet. 

The consultation being over, Mr. V. paid me my fee with a 
very pleased expression in his face and they rose to go. “When 
shall we call again, doctor?’ “Do as I have instructed you, 
and you won’t have'to call again; if you don’t do as I told you, 
coming again won’t do you any good.” 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS’ IMMORAL GRANDMOTHERS 


Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), the most distinguished Ameri- 
can metaphysician and divine, was the only son among eleven 
children of whom four were older than himself. In 1900, 1394 
of his descendants were identified. All of them held more or 
less high positions, and it is not known that any of them was 
ever convicted of a crime. “Almost, if not every department 
of social progress and of public weal has felt the impulse of this 
healthy, long-lived family.” (Winship.) The grandmother of 
Jonathan Edwards is described as “a woman of great beauty, of 
tall and commanding appearance, striking courage, of strong 
will, extreme intellectual vigor and mental grasp akin to rapacity, 
but with an extraordinary deficiency of moral sense.” Elizabeth 
Tuttle was divorced from her husband on the ground of adultery 
and other immoralities. ... The evil trait was in the blood, 
for one of her sisters murdered her own son, and a brother mur- 
dered his own sister. H. E. Walter (Introd. to the Study of 
Heredity) points out that Jonathan Edwards owed his remark- 
able qualities largely to his grandmother rather than to his grand- 
father, as shown by the fact that Richard Edwards, the grand- 
father, married again after his divorce and had five sons and 
one daughter, but none of their numerous progeny “rose above 
mediocrity, and their descendants gained no abiding reputation.” 
Walter says that it would have been a great eugenic mistake 
to have deprived the world of Elizabeth Tuttle’s germ plasm, 
altho it would have been easy to find judges to condemn her. 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND SADISM. 

In the “Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie, 
1923, vol. XII, no. 1, p. 169, Dr. T. Witry, of Ztrich, relates 
that during the war he came in contact with quite a few homo- 
sexuals, who in peace time had always been amiable and altru- 
istic people and whom the war did not change. 

They did their duties as good soldiers, and in courage and 
loyalty they were not inferior to the heterosexuals. Those of 
the homosexuals that held the rank of officers never abused 
their authority. 540 


ABSTRACTS 


In two hospitals the writer saw homosexual sadistic physi- 
cians. One of them, whom the attendants from Berlin had 
known before as “long Bertha,” tortured the boys who had a 
temperature of 41 in an abominable manner and hurled against 
them the most dirty words. After the armistice, on his re- 
turn to Metz, the writer was told by a male-nurse that “long 
Bertha” had been shot to death by an “unknown” hand. 

In a French lazarette Dr. Witry had occasion to observe 
two homosexual sadistic military surgeons. The younger one, 
ca. 26 years old and of herculean build, treated the attendants 
with the most filthy sexual words and kicked the patients with 
his feet. 

The chief medical officer, about 50 years of age, had always 
veritable paroxysms of rage after entering the hospital. He 
roared like a lion and hit with his fist the poilus lying on the 
operating tables. 

An old woman whose foot was to be amputated without the 
employment of an anesthetic, had to be held by six attendants, 
and during the operation the homosexual sadist swore fright- 
fully at the poor victim and beat her. 

A highly-cultured Jewish physician from the colonies treated 
that fiend with silent contempt. 

During the four years of war the writer has seen no other 
sadists among the numerous homosexual soldiers and officers 
who all asked his advice and regarded him as their friend. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE UTERUS TWELVE YEARS 
WITHOUT SYMPTOMS. 

Dr. Isaac Glassman (Jour. A. M. A., July 14, 1923) reports 
the case of a woman, aged 43 married at the age of 16, mother 
of four children, and without history of previous illness, who 
was referred for roentgen-ray examination of the pelvis by Dr. 
Otto Meier, Jan. 24, 1923. A stem gold pessary had been in- 
serted into the cervix of the uterus twelve years before; this 
did not interfere with the usual regular menstrual periods. 

Five months previous to the roentgen-ray examination the 
patient began to complain of hot flushes and irregular menses. 
This she ascribed to the onset of the menopause. There were 
no other symptoms. 

In November, 1921, she developed a slight putrid discharge, 
which cleared up under the usual treatment. She had complete- 
ly forgotton about the pessary. A roentgenologic examination 
with the usual technic for pelvic examination, without previous 
preparation of the patient, revealed the uterus very distinctly, 
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situated slightly to the right of the median line. Embedded 
within the body of the uterus was the pessary with one stem 
pointing toward the right about 134 inches in length. The other 
stem pointed downward along the lumen of the uterus toward 
. the cervix. 

As a general rule, a normal uterus, whether with slight fibri- 
otic change or entirely normal, does not show on the roentgen- 
ray film. Besides, the tissues seldom react to gold or silver. 

In the present case, the peculiar position of the pessary must 
have given rise to a low grade inflammatory process which re- 
sulted in a deposit of calcium salts in the body of the uterus 
as well as the adnexa, making the latter visible on the film. 

Taking into consideration the age of the patient and the struc- 
tural pathologic changes in the body of the uterus, an abdominal 
hysterectomy was suggested to the surgeon. 


THE RHYTHMUS OF SEX. 


The forces of sex, essentially the forces of the in- 
ternal secretions, mould and sculpt and mould again the woman 
out of the flesh and blood. Adolescence—puberty—menstrua- 
tion: the maid—pregnancy—labor—lactation: the matron, thirty 
years of ups and down of these processes around the idea of 
love or suppressed love, against an esthetic background of some 
sort—and finally the loss of the stress and strain of sex, the 
menopause. All the landmarks of the life of woman, in their 
entirety, are erected and dominated by the ‘tides and currents, 
the phases of concentration and dilution, of the different in- 
ternal secretions in the endocrine mixture which is the blood. 

Marvelous are all the manifestations of the reproductive 
necessity. Considering that reproduction was at first merely a 
form of growth, a discontinuous kind of growth, that seized upon 
sex as a splendid means to escape death, the chemical methods 
evolved arouse a sense of awe. A baby is born with her or his 
glands practically as fixed for her or him as the color of the 
eyes. 

Thymus and pineal keep him a child, keep him unsexed. Then 
at puberty, a new current is added to the calmly flowing river, 
and behold! a turmoil. Ovaries or testes actively functioning 
erupt upon the calm spectacle, and the girl is transfigured into 
the maid, and the boy in the youth. After the ovaries, the 
corpus luteum; after the corpus luteum, the placenta; after the 
placenta, the mammary glands; after that the cycle begins again 
until the ovaries are exhausted and the chain is broken. 
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Besides, all the other glands of internal secretion beat in 
rhythm, fluctuate in their activities, may divide prematurely the 
tides or dam them completely. 

Innumerable varieties and combinations of interglandular action 
supply us with the limitless types of adolescent girls. Some 
endocrine co-operatives that make one girl stable and settled, 
will make others unstable and unsettled. . . . Environment, 
habit-formation, training, education serve only to bring out the 
internal secretion make-up of the girl, or to suppress and distort 
and so spoil her. Adolescence will be peaceful, calm, semi-con- 
scious, or disturbing, revolutionary and obsessive according to 
the reaction of the other endocrines to the rise of 'the ovaries. 

Harmony, and so continued happiness of the mind and the 
body, means that they have been welcomed into the fold. 

Disharmony, ailments, unhappiness, difficulties, mean that they 
are being treated as intruders, or are acting as marauders. 

The after-life, sexually the period of maturity, barring acci- 
dents, diseases and shocks, will bear the same character. The 
kind of adolescence provides the clue to the kind of maturity, 
for both are effects of the same endocrine factors.— (Selected 
from Dr. Louis Berman: “The Glands Regulating Personality’). 


AN ANCIENT CURE OF HYSTERIA. 


Pope John XX (71277) was a holy man as well as a skilful 
physician and the author of the most popular of medieval re- 
ceipt books, the “Thesaurus Pauperum” (Treasure of the Poor). 
In the preface he says that he has collected all the works of the 
physicians he could procure, and has carefully extracted what- 
ever seemed valuable; but he wisely adds: “I exhort and advise 
the reader of this book not to apply to himself the cure of the 
sick till he has considered the nature of their diseases, and their 
constitutions. And let him also study diligently to learn the 
properties of things, their substance, complexions, and hidden 
powers and virtues; otherwise he will be like a blind man thrust- 
ing the blind patient into the ditch of death.” 

This is how the Pope treated hysterical females: 

“I can say from experience that if a large cupping—glass 
(a common jar will do) be applied to the lower part of the 
patient’s abdomen, with free use of the actual cautery, it will 
most thoroly cure this disease. In hysterical fainting blow pepper 
and salt up the patient’s nose. She will soon come round.”— 
(From Withington’s “Medical History.”) 
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A MONOGAMOUS DELUSION. 


That the female of the species is essentially monogamous is 
a ludicrous delusion of the so-called civilized male, a delusion 
with which he augments his monstrous vanity. The matter of 
monogamy, polygamy or polyandry is settled by the law of 
supply and demand. 

But since men have invented the pleasing lies of art to anaes- 
thetize woman’s sense of reality, she, in her turn, ministers will- 
ingly to his delusions regarding her limitations in love. This 
is one of the major lies in which women concur, and perhaps 
it is the thought of this reciprocal and pleasing deception between 
the sexes that inspires the emigmatic smile of “La Gioconda.”— 
Blanche Goodman (Freeman, Aug. 29, 1923). 


DANGERS OF CASTRATION. 


Dr. Thomas Bodley Scott (“Endocrine Therapeutics,’ 1922) 
says the testes and ovaries are not pure endocrine glands, as 
they have a definite excretion, but they possess an individual 
hormone which largely influences the whole body, both in its 
development and its behavior. 

Castration in the male before puberty produces the appearance 
of eunuchism, and in the adult, besides impotence, various ab- 
normal mental states. 

The author recalls the disastrous consequences of the attempt 
made some years ago to cure prostatic disease by castration: 
even in old men who seemed to have long passed sexual life, 
a fatal insanity appeared. [I am not aware of any such results. 
W. J. RJ 

In ovarian removal we see somewhat similar symptoms, but 
not to such an extreme degree; many a woman whose ovaries 
have been removed, tho she cease to menstruate, is a very useful 
member to society and leads a fairly happy life, but in both 
sexes there is evidence of disturbance of metabolism, for both 
are apt to get fat. 


THE BOTE. 
A Peculiar Sexual Perversion Found Among the North 
American Indians. 

Bote is a word used by the Absaroke Indians of Montana, and 
literally means “not a man, not a woman.” A corresponding 
Tulalip word used by Indians of Washington, is “Burdash,” 
meaning “half man, half woman.” The practice is to produce 
the sexual orgasm by taking the male organ of the active party 
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in the mouth of the Bote, the latter probably experiencing the 
orgasm at the same time. In the Crow or Absaroke tribe were 
in 1899 five Bote (in this dialect there is no pleural form), and 
this number has flourished for years past. Dr. Joseph B. Gra- 
ham, of Dakota, reports one so-called hermaphrodite who af- 
fected woman’s manners and dress, and it was said that he co- 
habited and lived with a man. Dr. Bert, of Dakota, writes that 
there were “a few bucks who had the dress and manner of the 
squaws and who cohabited with other bucks.” Dr. C. K. Smith, 
of Oregon, writes: “There was but one hermaphrodite in this 
tribe. He had lived with a number of different men who claimed 
that they had performed the sexual act with him. He had also 
cohabited with white men. The Indians said that he had a rudi- 
mentary penis. He dressed as a female, but was masculine in 
voice, features, etc.” 

Dr. Holder states that one of the Bote accredited to the Ab- 
saroke tribe, was a Sioux. He wore the squaw dress, parted the 
hair in the middle and braided it like a woman’s, and constantly 
associated with the female sex as being of it. One of them did 
squaw work, such as sweeping, dish-washing, etc., with such 
skill and good nature that he frequently found employment 
among the white residents. 

Usually, the feminine dress and manner are assumed in child- 
hood, but the art to which they subsequently devote themselves, 
does not generally become a practice till toward puberty. One 
little fellow while in the Agency Boarding School was found 
frequently surreptitiously wearing female attire. He was pun- 
ished, but finally escaped from school and became a Bote. One 
of the Bote of Dr. Holder’s acquaintance was a splendidly 
formed fellow, of prepossessing face, in perfect health, active 
in movements and happy in disposition, He was five feet eight 
inches in height, weighed 158 pounds, had a frank and intelli- 
gent face, was 33 years old and had worn woman’s dress for 
28 years. Removing his dress, Dr. Holder found the Bote’s 
skin smooth and free from hair. Coming to the sexual organs, 
when he removed his dress he threw his thighs together so as 
to completely conceal the organs, whether male or female. When 
he was induced to separate his thighs, male organs came into 
view, in size not so large as the physique of the man would indi- 
cate, but in position and shape altogether normal. The penis, 
being flaccid, measured four inches and a half in length. The 
testicles were of about the size of the shell of a'small almond; 
the foreskin and glans were normal. He denied ever having 
had sexual intercourse with a female. Other Indians said that 
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this Bote formerly occasionally had sexual intercourse with 
women. Such, however, is rare, as perversion of the function 
deprives them of the normal passion for the female. They 
have, however, for this perverse gratification, a passion equiva- 
lent to the normal. The Bote described above lived for two 
years constantly as the female party to a marital partnership with 
a male Indian. In habits the Bote very closely resemble a class 
described by Hippocrates as found in his day among the Scy- 
thians of the Caucasus and called by the Greeks anandrieis. 

They are described as males who “assume the attire of women, 
declare that they have lost their virility, associate with women, 
follow like occupations and have a like pitch and tone of voice” 
(Hippocrates). Dr. Wm. A. Hammond (“Impotence in the 
Male,” page 163) describes two Mujerados whom he found among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, These again resemble the 
Bote in dress, habit and practice. The Pueblo Indians, writes 
Dr. Hammond, “are in the habit of selecting” some one male 
among those living in a village and rendering him sexually im- 
potent, reserving him at the same time for pederastic purposes. 
This person is called a mujerado, a corruption probably of the 
Spanish word mujeriego which signifies feminine or womanish. 
Of the use and manner of making the mujerado, Dr. Hammond 
writes: “A mujerado is an essential person in the Saturnalia 
or orgies in which these Indians, like the ancient Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and other nations, indulged. He is the chief passive agent 
in the pederastic ceremonies which form so important a part 
of these performances. . . . For the making of the mujerado 
one of the most virile men is selected, and the act of masturba- 
tion is performed upon him many times every day; at the same 
time he is made to ride almost continually on horseback.” From 
over-excitement the organs atrophy, the temperament changes, 
and he becomes assimilated with the female sex. Altho peder- 
asty, writes Dr. Holder, is by no means unknown among the 
tribes of Indians. Where the Bote is found, the Bote is less 
than any other pederast. With him it is the oral and not the 
rectal cavity into which he admits the male organ. (Dr. A. B. 
Holder, N. Y. M. J., vol. 50, p. 623). 


THE TENDENCY FOR LIKE TO MARRY LIKE. 

There is a decided tho unconscious tendency for like to marry 
like and thus create particular strains. We have lines, for in- 
tance, which produce notably families of scholars, others which 
yield mainly statesmen, and still other strains of inventors, ot 
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financiers, of naval men, of soldiers, and of actors, respectively. 
And there is little doubt that people with the facts of inheritance 
of ability once before them, will be led to act more or less in 
accordance with their knowledge. On the other hand, due ap- 
parently to the same unconscious tendency for like to marry 
like, we find produced criminalistic, feeble-minded, deaf-mute 
and tubercular stocks. 

The first type of family is often termed aristogenic, and the 
second or defective type, catogenic—Michael f. Guyer: “Being 
W ell-born.” 


HEREDITY AS AN ETIOLOGIC FACTOR IN 
PROSTITUTION. 


In “Slavery and Prostitution,’ Maude E. Miner sounds a 
new note in discussing an old problem. As secretary of the N. Y. 
Probation and Protective Association the authoress has come 
into intimate contact with many prostitutes and found them much 
like other girls and women, but instead of meeting forces for 
strengthening and upbuilding character they had come in contact 
with vicious influences. Many, tho by no means the majority, 
of them had been predisposed to prostitution by mental de- 
ficiency, the root of which is usually found in bad inheritance. 
At times, prenatal influences or illness during their development 
are sufficient to account for their deficiency. Drunkenness, dis- 
ease, prostitution, insanity and feeblemindedness of parents 
partly explains the weakened willpower, constitutional inferi- 
ority and mental deficiency of their children. In 247 of the 
group of one thousand families there was known to be present 
some actively vicious element or clearly recognized degenerable 
strain, e. g., one feeble-minded girl had a prostitute mother 
and a criminal father, who in a drunken debauch had killed his 
wife. A drunken father and a feeble-minded mother, both of 
whom are grossly immoral, were partly responsible for the men- 
tal deficiency of their two prostitute daughters. A feeble-minded 
girl had a prostitute mother and an alcoholic shiftless, immoral 
father. Another feeble-minded grl, Esther Edwards, was found 
to be one of thirteen illegitimate children of a mentally deficient 
mother. When about to be shipped with a carload of orphan 
children to the West, she succeeded in escaping from the home 
and losing herself in the big city where she associated with 
criminals and drug fiends and quickly entered a life of prosti- 
tution. 

The authoress saw her first in the Night Court when she had 
been sentenced to six months in the workhouse on Blackwell’s 
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Island. She declared she was entirely satisfied with her life, 
yet showed great bitterness against society. After her term in 
prison she returned to the streets still more embittered. In a 
short time she became known on the Bowery and in Chinatown 
where she went to smoke opium, as the “meal ticket” of “Texas 
Frank,” a thief and “strong arm man.” That meant that she 
supported him by her earnings of prostitution. Esther suffered 
his beatings and kicks, and boasted that she could fight and kick 
in return. Not until two years later, when she went to the psy- 
chopathic ward at Bellevue Hospital, did she give a clue which 
led to locating her mother. There was drunkenness and immorality 
in the home of the irresponsible woman; a daughter of sixteen 
was under sentence for larceny, and all the children, as stated 
before, were illegitimate. LEsther’s alliance with criminal gangs 
and her entrance upon professional immorality was a natural 
outcome of her mental deficiency, transmitted from her immoral 
and feeble-minded mother. 

Some girls have not only had a bad heredity, but have learned 
immoral and degenerate practices from vicious members of their 
own families. A feeble-minded girl of sixteen decared that her 
father had taught her unnatural practices from the time she 
was eight years old, and an older prostitute sister also testified 
to his incestuous relations with her. Another girl, who entered 
prostitution thru the influence of a parent, was Tessie, sixteen 
years old. Her father placed her in a restaurant connected 
with an immoral resort and received the money which she earned. 
From talking with workers among delinquent girls in Paris, the 
authoress thinks it a far less extraordinary occurrence in Europe 
than in America, for parents to push their children towards 
prostitution. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHILDLESS. 


For those who are denied the privilege of parenthood and 
upon whom sterility is forced by whatever circumstances, there 
is a lesson of value among the social insects. The sterile mem- 
bers of a colony of ants or bees are forever denied the possi- 
bility of having offspring of their own, but they become foster 
mothers to the offspring of the queen. They tenderly nurse, 
care for and rear the young of the colony. There are many 
children in the world who need foster-mothers and fathers ; 
there are many men and women in the world, both married and 
unmarried, who need adopted children. “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways and be wise.”—Edwin G. Conklin: 
Heredity and Environment.” 
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RACE IMPROVEMENT THROUGH MARRIAGE, 


Alfred Russel Wallace (Social Environment and Moral Pro- 
gress) protests strenuously against any direct interference with 
the freedom of marriage and is opposed to any legislation on 
this subject by any body of elected persons who are totally un- 
fit to deal with far less complex problems than this one, and as 
to which they are sure to bungle disastrously. When men and 
women alike are free to follow their best impulses; when idle- 
ness and vicious or hurtful luxury on the one hand, oppressive 
labor and the dread of starvation on the other, are alike un- 
known; when all receive the best and broadest education; when 
the standard of public opinion is set by the wisest and the 
best among us, and that standard is systematically inculcated on 
the young, then we shall find that a system of truly natural 
selection will come spontaneously into action which will steadily 
tend to eliminate the lower, the less developed, or in any way 
defective types of men, and will thus continuously raise the 
physical, moral, and intellectual standard of the race. 


THE SEAT OF THE LIBIDO SEXUALIS 


With Gall and other investigators, Dr. B. Hollander (“The 
Mental Functions of the Brain’) contends that sexual desire 
is located in the cerebellum. 

In many of the lower animals, sexual intercourse takes 
place instinctively, and the lumbar centres may be all that is 
necessary for the fulfilment of the desire. Moreover, in the 
lower animals the desire exists only during the heat-period. 

In man libido is a complicated impulse, a co-ordinate de- 
sire, and in accordance with this, his cerebellum reaches its 
utmost degree of size and complexity of structure. 

Sometimes the sexual organs are prematurely developed in 
children, having the appearance of those of a grown-up man 
or woman, but the interest in physical love is non-existent. 

Buffon and other authors give such examples of children 
who presented all the marks of puberty, without anyone hav- 
ing observed in their conduct indications of their being alive 
to the instinct of reproduction. Gall saw such a girl only 
nine years of age, who appeared to be a completely developed 
wonian, but the cerebellum, judged by its cranial cover, was 
developed to a very insignificant extent. 

Quite the contrary was the case of a boy, five years of 
age. He had the bodily growth of a youth of 16, his sexual 
organs were fully developed, he had a masculine voice; in 
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short, he presented all the indications of complete virility. 
He had already had sexual intercourse. The nape of his 
neck was large, rounded, and strong, although the rest of 
his head had scarcely attained to the dimensions common 
at his age. He was a child in every other respect. 

Then there is a third variety, where the desire is prema- 
ture, without the organs being yet developed. 

Charles XII, Newton, Kant, Saint Thomas a Kempis, all 
show narrowness between the ears, as if they had been little 
devoted to the fair sex. 

The supposed influence of sexual excitation upon the neck 
is likewise apparent from the ancient nuptial ceremonial. It 
was customary to measure the neck of the virgin with a tape 
previous to the wedding and again on the following day. If 
the neck showed an increase in size, defloration was as- 
sumed to have taken place, whilst if the two measurements 
were equal, she was supposed to be still a virgin. 

Apollonius of Rhodes, speaking of the passionate love of 
Medea, says: “The fire which devours her, attacks all her 
nerves, and makes itself felt behind the head in that spot 
where pain is most poignant when an extreme fervor seizes 
all the senses.” 

Of olden time artists depicted broad necks for sexual 
people. 

Ferraud, in his treatise “De la Maladie d’Amour, ou Mel- 
ancholie Erotique,” claims that physicians have obtained good 
results from the application of leeches to the nape of the 
necks of patients affected with Erotomania. 

Dr. Austin Flint (“The Physiology of Man,’ N. Y., 1873, 
vol. IV) writes: “In the numerous cases of disease or injury 
of the cerebellum there are some in which irritation of this 
part has been followed by persistent priapism and manifest 
exaggeration of the sexual appetite, and others in which its 
extensive degeneration or destruction has apparently pro- 
duced atrophy of the generative organs and total loss of sexual 
desire.” 


THE SEX ADVENTURER. 


For two years Dr. Abraham Myerson (“The Foundations 
of Personality”) examined, mentally, the girls who were 
listed as sex offenders by the various social agencies of 
Boston. As a result of that experience, plus that of a 
physician and citizen of the world, a few facts stand out 
in the author’s mind. 
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There is a group of men whom one may call sex ad- 
venturers. These are not all of one kind in education, social 
status and age, but they seek sex experience wherever they 
go and are always alert for signs that indicate a chance to 
become intimate. They take advantage of the widespread 
tendency to flirt and haunt the places where young girls 
tend to parade up and down. These men regard them- 
selves as connoisseurs in women and think they know when 
a girl is “ripe;” they are ready to spend money and utilize 
flattery, gifts and bold wooing, according to the way they 
size up their prey. What attracts the sex adventurer? 

The girl usually “picked up” dresses immodestly or in the 
extreme of style, even though she may be shabby and poorly 
clad. Today business sees to it that fripperies are within 
the reach of every purse. 

She usually corresponds to a type of prettiness favored in 
the community, often what is called the chicken type. 
Plump legs and fairly prominent bosom and hips are symbols 
of those desired among all grades of men, together with the 
pretty face. 

If the girl appears intelligent and firm, the above qualities 
will only entitle her to glances, respectful or otherwise. The 
sex adventurer hates to be rebuffed, and he is not desperately 
in love, so that he will not risk his vanity. 

If the girl appears of that pert, vivacious type just above 
the moron level—if she is neither bright nor really feeble- 
minded—then the sex pressure is increased. The feeble- 
minded girl of the moron type, or the over-innocent and 
unenlightened girl, is always in danger. 

There is further the sexually excited or the uninhibited 
girl, with whom the desire for a good time plays havoc. 
Unable to find interest in her work, desiring good clothes and 
excitement, she discovers that these are within her reach 
if she follows her instincts. 

What starts out as a flirtation, ends in social disaster, and 
a girl finds out that the man who gives a good time usually 
expects to be paid for it—with interest. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN CONVERSATION. 

To secure an exact comparison of masculine and feminine 
interests in conversation, Henry T. Moore (Jl. of Abnormal 
Psychology, vol. XVII, No. 2) made a practice for several 
weeks of walking slowly up Broadway from Thirty-sixth 
Street to Fifty-fifth Street about seven-thirty every evening. 
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Every bit of audible conversation was jotted down, and later 
listed and classified according to whether the speaker was 
a man or a woman, and whether the company was mixed or 
of the same sex. There were eighty instances in which a 
man was talking to another man or men; thirty in which a 
woman was talking to another woman or women; thirty-two 
in which a man was the speaker in a mixed group, and thirty- 
two in which a woman was the speaker in a mixed group. 


The following table states in percentage the relative fre- 
quency of five topics in each of the four types of social 


Stour: Man Woman Man Woman 
to to to to 

- Man Woman Woman Man 
1. Money and business 48 3 22 22 
2. Amusement 14 4 25 10 
3. Persons of Same Sex 13 16 13 13 

4. Clothes, buildings, interior 

decorations 2 23 3 LY 
5. Persons of opposite sex 8 44 10 22 


The above results show that the preoccupation which 
dominates one half of man’s conversation influences but 
three per cent of woman’s, whereas the theme of nearly one 
half of woman’s conversation finds its place in less than one 
twelfth of male discussion. Further, woman’s second most 
important topic, affording twenty-three per cent of her 
conversation, furnishes man but two per cent. ‘Men, home 
and clothes supply the natural “drive” for sixty-seven per 
cent of woman’s thoughts. Similar motives in man are ac- 
countable for only ten per cent of his topics. As against this, 
sixty-two per cent of man’s drive seems to originate in 
money, business, and amusement, motives which get al- 
together only seven per cent of woman’s’ spontaneous 
consideration. 

The conversation of mixed groups, with a few significant 
exceptions, tells practically the same story. 


Though it may be contended that Broadway is not to be 
taken as a representative cross-section of the country, the 
writer believes that if further samplings were taken under a 
variety of conditions, the outstanding facts would be the 
same. 


The conclusion from the above tentative random selection 
of fragments of conversation is that there are very consider- 
able and ineradicable differences in the original capacities of 
the two sexes for certain types of enthusiasm, and this dif- 
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ference must of necessity set an ultimate limit to woman’s 
success in assimilating male spheres of interest, regardless of 
the apparent equality of capacity often indicated by mental 
tests. SSS AERO OER RT a 


THE ROOT OF “MORAL INDIGNATION.” 


The explanation of the anger felt by the “moral” man in 
the presence of the “brazen” woman lies in the threat to his 
purposes of respectability and faithfulness: he is indignant 
that “such a creature” can arouse a conflict in him. The bit- 
terness of the moralist against the wanton originates in the 
ease with which she tempts him, and his natural conclusion 
is that the fault lies with her and not with his own passions. 

The respectable woman inveighs against her more untram- 
meled sister, not so much through her concern for morality, 
as through the anger felt against an unscrupulous competitor 
who is breaking the rules—(Dr. Abraham Myerson: “The 
Foundations of Personality.”) 


A CURE FOR MELANCHOLIA. 


Among the objects found in the recently discovered tomb 
in Egypt are a number of beautiful diaphanous robes made 
of beads, such as may have belonged to the consort of the 
saintly Tu Tankhamen. 

It is recorded that some three thousand years B. C., the 
then Egyptian monarch fell into a state of melancholia, and 
that his physician, alive to the virtues of psycho-therapy, 
prescribed for his royal patient as follows: The most beauti- 
ful maidens available were to array themselves in diaphan- 
ous robes, and row around the sacred sea. “Poor fellow,” 
is said advisedly, for one may be sure that such a method of 
cure could but serve to deepen his melancholy. The true 
melancholic is impervious to suggestions which do not chime 
in with his feeling of utter misery—Med. Press. 


MARRIAGE: DIVINE OR HUMAN? 


The average moralist, accepting marriage as a divine insti- 
tution instead of what it really is—a conventionalized regula- 
tion of sexual love, a civil, business, and social contract—is 
dominated entirely by the dogma of indissoluble marriage, 
“until death us do part.” Unfortunately for the philosophy 
of such moralists, the divinity of marriage is sadly masked 
by the fact that, whatever it is in theory, in practice it is 
a human institution in which the contracting parties are not 
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demigods but human beings, with all the fleshly attributes 
thereunto belonging! These human beings are possessed of 
certain animal traits, besides the intellectual attributes that 
are distinctly human. Marriage is not a question of a 
lovers’ evening out; it is a steady and intimate association, 
day in and day out, which only compatibles can face with- 
out disaster. Neither man nor woman knows one another 
until they spend a night together. 

Physical incompatibility exists far oftener than is generally 
supposed. A single hour may shatter all the pre-marital 
ideals. 

On the other hand, the demand for congenial companion- 
ship is greater than it has been heretofore, and as the test 
can only be made after marriage, mental incompatibility has 
necessarily become more prominent in matrimony.—Dr. 
Bernard Hollander: “The Psychology of Misconduct, Vice 
and Crime.” London, 1922. 


IS THERE A MATERNAL INSTINCT? 


Ruth Reed (of Columbia University) is to be congratulated 
on her well-written and well-argued essay, “Changing Concep- 
tions of the Maternal Instinct,’ in The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology and Social Psychology, April-June, 1923 (vol. 18, 
pp. 78-87). She shows very clearly that the ideal of mother- 
hood varies from time to time in accordance with the need of 
the community. In connection with this she says (p. 79): 

“Perhaps the ideal most widely adhered to in America at 
the present time is the conception of the womanly woman 
who finds her greatest happiness in motherhood and allied 
activities. Art, literature, religion, law, and last but not 
least, the attitude of the modern social sciences have con- 
tributed toward giving this type the stamp of social approval. 

No other theme has received such constant attention in art, 

from the Mary worshipping artists of the Middle Ages to 

the latest studies of Negro mother and child, as this theme 
of mother love. Religion has lent the weight of its influ- 
ence toward the encouraging of a willing maternity. Mar- 
riage is blessed by the church and by the prayers offered 
that it may be fruitful. Efforts at family limitation re- 
ceive almost wholesale condemnation by the clergy and par- 
ents are exhorted to look upon the coming of a child as the 
bestowal of a gift by God. Literature has dealt at length 
with the function of motherhood and has tended to throw 
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a sort of halo of mystery around it, often emphasizing the 
maternal aspects of woman’s nature to the exclusion of her 
other traits.” 


To disprove the prevalent “belief that girls at the adolescent 
period of life develop a greater interest in and fondness for 
babies,” she says (p. 81): 

“A questionnaire recently submitted to a group of girls 
in a Southern high school as to their hopes and dreams for 
their future careers showed that the model type of dream 
had as its center marriage with a rich man and, as an acces- 
sory, children in most of these cases. In the majority of 
the cases preference for a small family was indicated. Of 
all those answering the questionnaire a majority expressed 
their desire to have children at some time in the future, but 
about 20% expressed themselves as wishing no children. 
Some of this latter group wished for marriage without 
children, others desired no marriage. As to the reasons for 
desiring children, only a few gave love for children as the 
motive. Some thought that marriage without children 
would be wrong, others that life would be stupid with 
nothing to do if one were married without children, or that 
marriage would not be permanent without children.” 


The argument in behalf of a maternal instinct that “a major- 
ity of women do prefer marriage and children since a majority 
of them do marry and have children,” she meets with the assertion 
that while doing social work in a maternity hospital recently 
she casually asked some of the expectant mothers whether they 
were glad that they were going to have a baby and got the fol- 
lowing results: 

“Of the 87 answers tabulated, 65 were in the negative, 
the answers varying from a timid and frightened denial to 
the indignant rejoinder of one woman who wanted to know 
whether the writer believed that she was crazy. The usual 
reason given was that the family was unable to afford an- 
other child or any child at all. Besides economic disability, 
other reasons were that the woman had not wished to give 
up work after her marriage, or that a baby keeps one too 
close, or that the woman simply did not wish to be bothered. 
Of those wishing for children very few gave love for chil- 
dren as the motive. Some said that they had wished for 
something to occupy their minds after marrying and giving 
up work; others said that their husbands wished for chil- 
dren. Some believed that their husbands would not be 
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faithful if they did not have children. In a very few cases 
having children seems to be regarded as a religious duty 
by women. Even of those recorded as desiring children 
most of these were so classified because they expressed no 
aversion to the idea of having children. The prevailing at- 
titude of these women was one of resignation, simply making 
the best of what was regarded as an inevitable accomplish- 
ment of marriage. Daily visits in the homes of these 
women brought out constant requests for birth control in- 
formation and bitter complaints about the necessity of hav- 
ing children which were not wanted. This indicates that 
the distortion of the “maternal instinct” which causes the 
woman of the better situated classes to forego having num- 
erous children is simply the distortion due to the ability to 
secure information a little more easily. Religion here 
showed some influence in the case of the women of the 
Catholic faith, who showed a greater resignation toward 
having large families since they regard their children 
as the gift of God. Some Catholic women, however, sought 
information as to contraceptive devices and expressed them- 
selves as not averse to using them.” 


With regard to the nature of maternal love she says that “it 
is a composite of emotional reactions growing out of (1) the 
pleasurable habit response to close association during the period 
of gestation, (2) the pleasurable feeling associated with sexual 
stimulation of the mammary glands produced by the nursing of 
the child, and (3) the tendency of the mother to identify herself 
with the child as an object to be proud of. Probably the only 
one of these factors which could be cited as definitely instinctive 
is the stimulating effect which the nursing and fondling of the 
child have upon the mother.” 

Subsequent study will, I am convinced, prove that there is 
no maternal instinct in man, any more than there is an acquisi- 
tive or an imitative instinct, but meanwhile it is interesting that 
a woman’s independent study of the subject has led her to these 
conclusions: 

“The evidence which we have does not lead us to agree . 
that all females have from early childhood to death an original 
interest in human babies.” . . . “Since it does seem that the 
instinctive elements do not come into play until a woman be- 
comes a mother or is about to become a mother, their importance 
in shaping the early life of woman is negligible.” Th 
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May a Physician Notify the Parents of Their Daughter’s 
Infection ? 


(Kenny et al. v. Gurley (Ala.) 95 So. R. 34) 


The Supreme Court of Alabama reverses a judgment for 
$5,000 damages for alleged libel obtained by plaintiff Gurley 
against the physician who was the medical director, and the 
woman who was the dean of women of an educational institu- 
tion. The plaintiff, having a swelling in the groin, had volun- 
tarily gone to the hospital maintained on the school premises. 
She was examined by the medical director, and specimens from 
her were subjected to approved laboratory tests. From the 
examinations made, her trouble was diagnosed as gonorrhea. 
After treatment in the hospital for eighteen days, the dean sent 
her to her mother. Two or three days later the dean received 
a letter from the plaintiff inquiring whether, if she got well, 
it would be all right for her to return to school. A week later 
the medical director wrote a letter, addressed to the parents of 
the plaintiff, which he stated was done at the request of the 
dean, advising them that the plaintiff had been kept in the hos- 
pital ward as a result of venereal infection and because of the 
fact had been sent home; that, if it had not already been done, 
it was advisable that she be put under a good physician. This 
letter the medical director sent to the dean, who enclosed it in a 
letter which she wrote to the girl’s mother, stating that it would 
be impossible for her daughter to return to the school; that 
the enclosed letter from the school’s physician explained itself— 
it seemed to indicate that the girl had not been living right. 
Expressions from these letters were made the bases of this 
action. 

The court says that the subject of this action belonged to the 
category of matter qualifiedly or conditionally privileged; and 
that pleas of conditional privilege are required to negative the 
presence of malice in the exercise of conditional privilege as- 
serted in bar of a recovery, particularly if the complaint avers 
that the matter declared on was maliciously published. But, 
while it is essential that such a plea should negative malice in 
the exercise of conditional privilege characterizing the utterance 
declared on, yet the burden of proof to show actual or express 
malice in a privileged utterance is on the plaintiff, actual or 
express malice being requisite to render actionable matter that 
is or is found to be conditionally privileged. 

On the dean of women and the medical director, within the 
sphere of their proper functions, there rested the duty to pro- 
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mote, to protect and to preserve the moral, sanitary and health 
conditions related to the institution; duties that comprehended 
affirmative obligations to the student body, to teachers and to 
the reputation of the institution. The authority to exclude from 
association with the school any who may be or become unde- 
sirable from either physical malady or moral obloquy is not de- 
batable. The process and act of communication between the 
medical director and the dean of women with respect to the con- 
dition of the plaintiff while under their care and supervision, 
and subsequently when the return of the girl to the institution 
was under consideration, as well as the act of communicating 
to the parent alone the institution’s reason for refusing to permit 
the girl’s return, were privileged occasions. 

A careful consideration of the whole evidence required the 
conclusion that the motion for a new trial should have been 
granted on the ground that neither the evidence nor any infer- 
ence from evidence justified a finding by the jury that the requi- 
site actual or express malice characterized the conditionally priv- 
ileged utterances recited in the complaint. The expression that 
the circumstances seemed to indicate that the plaintiff had not 
been living right did not transcend the multiform obligations 
resting on the dean and the medical director in discharging their 
duties in the premises, 

The application of requisite professional skill and care to the 
diagnosis of the plaintiff’s condition at the time she was under 
the immediate medical supervision of the director and his as- 
sistants was fully established in the evidence. Even if the diag- 
nosis then made, after the professional care and skill shown to 
have been then availed of was erroneous, or subsequently proved 
to be a mistake, that error of judgment, unimpeached in respect 
of its bona fides, would not serve to afford evidence of actual 
or express malice. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


Consanguineous marriage per se does not create traits; unde- 
sirable positive characteristics that are absent from both parents 
will not reappear in the offspring even tho the parents be cousins. 
One can easily imagine a strain without any important defect, 
so that a consanguineous marriage would, for generations, be 
uninjurious to the offspring; but such strains are doubtless rare. 

A. Voisin (Contrib. a Vhistoire des Mariages entre Consan- 
guins, 1865) tells of an isolated community where 5 marriages 
of first cousins and 31 of second cousins have occurred without 
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a case of mental disease, deaf mutism, albinism, retinitis pig- 
mentosa or malformation appearing. If there is no insanity or 
albinism in the stock, consanguineous marriage will not bring 
it out; and strictly, it is not at all consanguinity that brings the 
trait out but the increasing liability that consanguinity affords 
to the mating of two similarly defective germ cells. Barriers 
to free and wide marriage selection favor consanguineous mar- 
riages, and for the same reason they favor the formation of 
races of men with peculiar traits. The barrier of clan with its 
pride of blood and desire to concentrate wealth and power, has 
led the royal families of Europe to inbreed with such disastrous 
effect, and in causing the downfall of more than one of America’s 
old families. The barrier of religious sect has been erected again 
and again to insure the intermarriage of the faithful only. A 
critical study of the Amish of Southeastern Pennsylvania with 
much marriage of kin shows a sufficient frequency of epilepsy 
and crippled children.—Extracted from C. B. Davenport: 
“Heredity in Relation to Eugenics.” 


SEXUAL RELATIONS. 


As to pleasure with women, abstain as far as you can before 
marriage; but if you do indulge in it, do it in the way which 
is conformable to custom. Do not, however, be disagreeable 
to those who indulge in these pleasures, or refuse them; and do 
not indulge in them yourself.—Epictetus. 


A NEW THEORY OF SLEEP. 


In a previous study entitled “A Survey of the Physiology of 
Cerebration” (J, of Abn. Psychology, June, 1921), Dr. G. T. 
Johnson came to the following conclusions: 

“(1) The irritability of cortical synapses is rapidly in- 
creased by repeated activity, producing a lower neurone 
threshold and stimulus response ratio; 

“(2) During activity of neurones the resistance of their 

afferent synapses is lowered; 

“(3) The resistance of the different efferent synapses 
of a neurone influences the spread of excitation wave over 
the different collaterals of the axis cylinder, it going largely 
to the synapses with the lower resistance; 

“(4) A lowered resistance of the different synapses of 
a short neurone facilitates activity in that neurone.” 
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On the basis of the above conclusions and some of the known 
facts about sleep, Dr. Johnson now (J. of Abnormal Psychology, 
April, 1923, pp.88-96), in an essay entitled “Sleep as a Special- 
ized Function”, sets up what is in all probability a wholly new 
theory to explain the hitherto baffling mystery of the nature of 
sleep. His scholarly and well-argued essay concludes as follows: 

“(1) This theory supposes the existence of a highly 
specialized apparatus in the central nervous system, which, 
when sufficiently activated, produces sleep ; 

“(2) This sleep apparatus consists of neurones having 
the same general properties and obeying the same laws as 
other neurones. The sleep apparatus, however, is activated 
by products of katabolism. [A living organism needs peri- 
ods of rest to enable the anabolic changes to catch up with 
the katabolic processes of prolonged waking activity.] ; 

“(3) The relations between the sleep system and the 
whole of the central nervous system concerned only in elab- 
orating the reactions of the waking state are mutually anta- 
gonistic. This antagonism is due to the manner in which the 
different neurones are concerned.” 

It remains to be seen whether future investigations will de- 
monstrate the existence of such specialized sleep neurones and 
whether this hypothesis will satisfactorily explain the phenomena 
of sleep, falling asleep and waking, as well as such phenomena 
as hypnotism, the sleep of anesthesia, and the sleepiness brought 
on in animals by eclipses, etc. 

Dr. Johnson suggests that if his hypothesis is true dreams are 
the result of an incomplete shifting of the balance between the 
sleep system and the (sensory) neurones concerned in the re- 
actions of the waking state. If this is true, we have herein fur- 
ther proof that dreams are not the preservers of sleep, are not 
the disguised fulfilments of repressed wishes, and, what is even 
more important, have no specific function. 
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